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To get there in time with what it takes 


Tus Is SUBMITTED by the aircraft designers and 


engineers known as the “Northrop group”. It 
suggests how certain new shortcuts in produc- 
tion are now working to give America harder- 
hitting, longer-ranging, safer warplanes...faster! 

This message concerns one such shortcut. It 
deais with getting new-design, harder-fighting 
U.S. aircraft onto the battlefront in quantity 
while the enemy’s new-design planes are still 
unfinished in his factories. It deals with getting 
there 


in time. with what it takes. 


mh 

“ BUILD A NEW-DESIGN 
warplane requires patterns—quantity pro- 
duction calls for many duplic ale patterns 
of every single part of the plane. These 
patterns. or templates, are made of metal. 
Each is shaped and cut and ground to an 
accuracy of .015 of an inch. 


Time— man-hours by tens of thousands 


—go into template making on any new 
ighting plane design. And this has been 


big reason why it has taken many 


months to get new-design warplanes roll- 


ing from the assembly lines in quantity. 


It was a bottleneck which engineers of 
the Northrop group set out to break. After 
months of labor they discovered how to 
make identical duplicate templates by 
what’s now known as “electrolytic etch- 
ing’. Today the new method turns out tens 
of duplicate patterns in the time and with 
the labor formerly needed to make one. 


This new process actually shortens by 
five precious weeks the stupendous 
job of putting a typical neu -design 
harder-hitting warplane into the air! 


Northrop has made this faster tooling 
method available to all U.S. airplane 
makers. Northrop is also turning over. for 
other manufacturers to use. the Northrop 
method of helium welding which has re- 
moved one barrier to the all-welded air- 
planes of the future. 


Other aircraft companies, in turn, are 


informing the Northrop group of thei 
own new-found secrets. In fact. the whol 
aircraft industry is pooling its technique 
— pooling its new devices and discoverie 
clear down the line from blueprints t 
finished planes. 

That is teamwork as U.S. plane designers 
and plane builders understand it. That is 
the “makines” of \ ictory. 


NORTHROP 
AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Northrop Field, Hawthorne, California 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, IN 











wo million atoms could lie in a line across the dot of an i — yet each 
alone is a complete solar system, with electrons whirling around a central nucleus like 
planets around the sun. And that nucleus occupies no more space in its lonely atomic 
universe than a fly in a cathedral. 
This is the physicist’s picture of the atom, source of all energy. And today, with giant 
cyclotrons, he is smashing the atom — hurling these tiny planetary systems at each other with the 
speed of shooting stars, and with miraculous results: Sodium transformed into 
magnesium, aluminum into phosphorus — and the atom itself into power beyond the wildest 
dreams of Watt or Diesel or Edison. . . . In an ordinary glass of water is the potential 
power of a billion kilowatt houss! 
When will industry be able to harness atomic power? Possibly in six months, six years, or 
not for six decades, but of this you can be certain: One day, just as sure as the earth revolves about 
the sun, every form of power machinery in use today will be totally obsolete. 
This story of atomic power is only an extreme illustration of the problems 
that industry faces as a result of change. 
Today, we are living in the midst of far greater and swifter change than the average 
business is prepared for. As a result, many businesses — seemingly on the rise — are actually on the 
brink of failure in the new world of post-war production. 
If your business is manufacturing with metal . . . and if you are planning ahead now... . 
there is one thing that you can do to protect your business against failure to keep pace 
with changing methods of production: Consult with the leading 
specialists in machine tool engineering! 
In the vast and highly specialized field of internal grinding, 
there is Bryant! Call upon us now! 
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Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
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News within the News 


NEW DESIGN FOR LIVING............ P.13 
Americans this new year will begin to re- 
alize for the first time just how far-reach- 
ing the war can be on the everyday busi- 
ness of just living. There isn’t anything 
that 1943 promises which the average 
American family or business cannot take 
in its stride. This article is an accurate 
forecast of what’s in store for the worker, 
employer, housewife, businessman. 


‘SURPLUS’ AMID SCARCITYV.......... P. 33 
At the same time that foods are being 
rationed, the Government is offering free 
foods to hundreds of thousands in the 
U.S. Far from being a paradox, officials 
view this program as a sort of backyard 
Atlantic Charter for Americans. The hows 
and whys are reported in this article. 


THE NEW CONGRESG.................... P.16 
January looks like the start of a long head- 
ache for the Administration, and a pro- 
longed case of the jitters for bureaucrats. 
The new Congress which soon will start 
marching on Washington is going to be 
tough, not averse to rough-and-tumble 
tactics. Offered is a preview of what prom- 
ises to be one of the most important ses- 
sions ever to open on Capitol Hill. 


SECURITY: AMERICAN PLAN.......... P.18 
It doesn’t seem as though there is going 
to be any immediate program in this 
country to out-Beveridge Britain’s pro- 
posed security plan. However, there is 
every indication in Washington that blue- 
prints now are being drafted for a very 
rapid expansion of our own Social Security 
system once the war ends. This article 
shows how the Beveridge plan compares 
with our present program. 


SUIT BO PACIFIC ?.. «cis nscvccccsvecesss:. 20 
Japan would be very glad to see the war 
end now. Japan now straddles a fabulous 
empire, would like to spend the next hun- 
dred years systematically looting it with- 


out having to dodge U.S. bombs and bul- 
lets. This article reveals what our mili 
tary leaders are planning in the way of a 
disappointment for Tokyo. 


THE AMAZING MARINEG................P. 22 
The true story of the Leathernecks by 
their own commandment, Lieut. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb. Japan has reason to 
fear them. This article shows why. 


“eit RRO P. 34 
Treasury bookkeepers will need a priority 
on red ink according to the figures pre- 
sented in this week’s Pictogram, which 
discloses the staggering increase in the 
federal deficits. 


THE ARMY: BIGGEST CUSTOMER....P. 46 
Here is the little-known story of how 
America’s manufacturers and merchants 
are part and parcel of a mammoth or- 
ganization . . . the U.S. Army. The story 
of the men and the organizations that 
translate these dollars into death packages 
for the Axis makes dramatic reading. 


AND ON OTHER........... eee 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead....0..........s0000-. 5 
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Bendix Aviation Corporation Reports 
to the Nation on “he Invisible Crew” 





WAR PRODUCTION 
20 TYMES EXPANDED! 


61,000 Bendix Soldiers of Production and More Tens of 
Thousands in Subcontractors’ Plants are Pledged to Carry Through 











A Partial List of 


T 
“THE INVISIBLE CREW” 1938 P 


Essential to Our *$30,800,000 
Fighting Forces: 


* “STROMBERG” Aircraft 
Carburetors S 
* “SCINTILLA” Aircraft 


Magnetos $42,000,000 
* “PIONEER” Remote Indicating 


Equipment 
* “PIONEER” Aircraft Naviga- 
tion and Engine Instruments IS A 
* “ECLIPSE”, Aviation Starters & 
$47,000,000 


Generators 
* Aviation De-Icing Systems 
* Airplane Fuel Pumps & Motors 


* Supercharger Regulators 
*“BENDIX RADIO”  Transmit- 
ters, Receivers, Compasses, ete. 


* “BENDIX” Aircraft and Tank $156,000,000 
Radio Intercommunicating 


Systems 

* “BENDIX” Aircraft Landing 
Gear 

* “BENDIX” Marine Signalling 
Devices 


* Aircraft Gun Turrets $460,000,000 
* Automatic Aircraft Cannon 
* Fire Control Equipment 

* Gun Shells and Fuses 














* 





+Each head represents thirty million dollars 


Some members of “The Invisible Crew” 
—often many of them—are aboard every 
American plane, ship, tank, and combat 
car ...and many also are serving with 
our Allies on other fighting fronts. 


An invincible host of silent partners 
who eliminate the elements of human 
error, assuring mechanical safety to our 
men at the front as they hurl our bombers, 
fighting planes and tanks at the enemy! 





BENDIX SOLDIERS OF PRODUCTION WILL MAKE THIS RECORD 30 TIMES EXPANDED IN 1943 


*In 1938 only 50% of the total shown was for ment for mechanized units which form the basis 





products which comprise the staggering total for for today’s production for war purposes. 


1942. Because, too, of greater efficiency in increased 

Millions of dollars have been spent annually by production Bendix voluntary reductions to our 
Bendix since 1929 in the research and develop- Government have exceeded $100,000,000 during 
ment of principal aircraft accessories and equip- the year 1942. 


THE /NV/S/BLE CREW 


Precision 


f£guipment by 





FROM COAST TO COAST, 25 BENDIX PLANTS ARE SPEEDING MEMBERS OF “THE INVISIBLE CREW” TO WORLD BATTLE FRONTS * 








NIGHT PRODUCTION story..in two pictures 


What’s wrong here? You might pick it up at a glance. more machines in to care for growing war work re- 
Or again you might not. But a G-E wartime lighting sulted in light on the operator’s head but shadows 


consultant spotted the trouble right away. Crowding on his work. 


See the difference when lighting fixtures were moved to put light on work. This 
is but one of many simple, practical things a lighting man may suggest to speed 
production. If you run a war plant, even a small one, it costs nothing to learn what 
he can do to help you. Just call the nearest lamp office of General Electric and 
a trained lighting consultant will be put at your disposal. Your G-E MAZDA 
Jamp supplier or local electric service company can also give you helpful advice. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL 46) ELECTRIC 


Made to 
Stay Brighter GEMAZDA Stuy 
Longer LAMPS 
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Looking ahead through 1943.....In this new year: 

Italy almost certainly will be knocked out; will throw in the sponge. 

Then: Germany shouldn't be surprised to find Allies on her flank in Norway. 

Europe will be under terrific air assault; will be softened for invasion, 
maybe down the Valley of the Po, maybe from the west or from the north. 

And: Hitler might counter through Spain, might try his own flank movement. 

There'll be something like a stalemate in Russia. German offensive power 
will be blunted further, her armies further decimated along a 2,000-mile front. 

So: By the year end Germany should be groggy, maybe on the ropes, possibly 
counted out. Inner view: Germany will crack fast when hope is gone. 

It's to be an exciting year on the Atlantic side; a punishing year. It may 
start with a major battle in Tunisia, a full-scale fight there. 

Then on the Pacific side.....During the new year: 

Japan will start her big retreat; will be on the defensive. 

She'll have her flank turned in the South Pacific. She may be in trouble in 
Java. She'll have serious troubles, if not defeat, in Burma. 

And: By the year end her hold on the Philippines may not be so secure. 

Japan's merchant ships will be sunk faster. Her planes will be destroyed 
faster. Her warships will be sunk faster, if they come out to fight. 

So: By the year end Japan should be on the way home for a last stand. 

All in all: 1943 will be a decisive year; will be a year when some of the war's 
accounts can be settled, when some others can start toward settlement. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





























That's the long-range picture. It is optimistic. But: Short-range outlook 
isn't so bright. It is colored by ship-plane shortage in the Pacific, by ship 
shortage in the Atlantic. And: The Germans may have some more tricks to play. 

Even so, there is this point to remember: During 1943..... 

U.S. will become the world's greatest air power. She'll pass everything. 
In men: Air Forces will be 2,000,000. In planes: New fighters, P-47s, P-38s, 
P-39s, will stand with the best. New bombers are in a class by themselves. In 
production: Output will approach 10,000 a month, largely combat. Germany may be 
producing 2,500 a month, Japan 500 to 1,000, Britain 2,500. 

U.S. will become incomparably the world's greatest naval power. This is to 
be the big warship production year. In men: Navy will approach 2,000,000. In 
ships: Britain and Japan will be left far behind. In production: U.S. will be de- 
livering ships at a rate no other nation can even hope to approach. 

U.S. will join the world's greatest land powers. It's to have a great Army. 
In men: There will be 5,500,000, which isn't the biggest. In weapons: There will 
be the best, the latest, the most modern. Fire power of U.S. Army will be far 
above any other. In production: U.S. industry will far outclass the world. 

And: U.S. will turn out 16,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
to transport men, weapons. That's like producing Great Britain's whole merchant 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


marine in one year. It shows the scale of this country's operations. 
There is the war story in brief. It's the story of American power, of the 
weight of metal and explosives that U.S. will bring to bear during 1943. 





To turn back to more personal affairs.....In the new year: 

There will be rising losses, sacrifices greater than since the Civil War. 

U.S. Army, Air Forces overseas will number more than 3,000,000. That is a 
million more than in World War I. And: Millions more will be on the way. 

Draft will largely deplete the ranks of physically fit married men, without 
children; will begin to touch married, with children, under 38 years of age. 

At home: Life will become more complicated, will be a bit harder. 

Cars gradually will leave the road as tires wear out. Driving more and 
more will be limited to strictly essential purposes. 

Fuel oil situation will get worse, not better by winter, 1943. 

Ration coupons gradually will be more sought after than dollars; gradually 
will become the type of money that really means most as goods get scarce. 

Butter will become a luxury. So will meat. So will canned goods. So 
will milk and cream and cheese and fowl. Food is to be a big problem. 

A farmer friend is to become something of a necessity for the city man. 
There's to be a sharp living standard cut for upper-income groups, for 
middle-income groups; a rising standard for lower-income groups. We explain why 

this is so on page 13. It's an important shift that's to come during 1943. 
Travel will become more difficult. Vacations will be fewer, more difficult. 
A start may be made toward draft of labor, toward shifting of workers from 
one type of job to another, from one region to another. 
Normal college education for physically fit young men will about disappear. 
And: By the winter of 1943, U.S. will be in a real war pinch; will be cut 
down near to the bare essentials; will be back to a rather frugal existence. 









































In this new year, tod.ecee 

Congress will try to regain some power; will strive to curb the power of 
the Executive. Outcome of this coming fight is uncertain. 

There'll be more and more fourth term talk, more political maneuvering. 

Problems of peace are to get growing attention; are to involve more of the 
White House attention. And: Argument over U.S. place in the postwar world, over 
U.S. plans and responsibilities will begin to come into the open. 

Public again will become aware of the cleavage between isolationists and 
advocates of greater U.S. participation in world affairs. There is a growing 
issue here, an issue that is to move into the open as a war victory nears. 

All in all: 1943 will be an interesting and rather exciting year. 

















To get back to the more immediate situation in Congress..... 

Social Security: Roosevelt is likely to revive 1942 plan for expansion; is 
unlikely to offer any grand new plan. More details are given on page 18. 

Man power: Very uncertain whether Congress will give power to draft men for 
work in industry. President may delay his request for this authority. 

Labor laws: Most really to be expected is that 40-hour-week base will be 
Slightly modified. Improbable that existing laws will be changed radically. 

$25,000 salary limit: More than a 50-50 chance that a rider will be passed 
making enforcement of this limit impossible. Congress leaders don't like the 
idea of legislation in this field by executive order. 

Taxes: Emphasis will be on forced saving, not on straight revenue raising. 











See also pages 16, 20, 22. 
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THE FIRST 

SUCCESSFUL NON-RIGID 

AIRSHIP ever used by the United States 

Navy was built by Goodyear in 1917. Be- 

fore the close of World Warla consider- 

able fleet was in active service in anti- 
1 duty and prove 


submarine patro d highly 
effective. After the wat Goodyear continued 


further to develop and improve airships by 


building and operating its own squadron. 
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The March of the News 





Plans to Move Submarginal Farm Labor . . . Brazilian Rubber for U.S... . 


College Training for Civilians . . . New Price Ceilings on Dairy Products 


Forecasts for 1943. Confidence was 
the keynote of year-end messages from 
Administration spokesmen to the public. 
Reporting a “fairly good” Allied margin of 
superiority over the enemy in Tunisia, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson said 
United Nations prospects are far brighter 
than they were a year ago, with the Axis 
high command now doing the guessing on 
who would be hit and when and where. 
Production Chief Donald M. Nelson added 
his confident forecast that the nation in 
1943 will carry out the greatest war pro- 
duction program ever envisioned; noted 
improvement in naval procurement, the 
rubber situation, materials supplies. 


On war fronts. News from the war 
fronts added to the confident air in Wash- 
ington. Russia’s vast offensive continued 
to sweep back German lines. In Tunisia, 
Allied and Axis armies jockeyed for po- 
sition, with an all-out battle imminent. On 
the other side of the world, British land 
forces opened a long-awaited offensive to 
clean the Japs out of Burma. American 
Air Forces daily bombed enemy supply 
bases from one end of Burma to the 
other. In New Guinea, the combined 
U.S. and Australian forces continued the 
slow process of mopping up desperate Jap- 
anese resistance in the Buna Mission area. 

Admiral Jean Darlan, who 
swung the French African leaders into sup- 
port of the American and British forces of 
occupation, was shot and killed on Christ- 
mas Eve in his official residence at 
Algiers shortly after he announced he had 
no intention of forming a refugee govern- 
ment in North Africa. 

“My role,” he said, “will be finished on 
the day of victory when France will be 
given back her integrity as it existed in 
1939, as promised by England and Ameri- 


ca. 


Francois 


Farm labor. Meanwhile, the Government 
was carrying forward its efforts to solve 
the farm labor shortage, one of the most 
serious hurdles in the food production 
drive. Plans were announced by federal 
officials in Cincinnati to move 10,000 
farmers from low-yield farms to more 
productive soil in an area embracing all 
States east and south of the Dakotas. The 
plan, undertaken after experimental move- 
ments in Kentucky and Wisconsin, will 
he carried through by the Farm Security 
Administration with the help of the Of- 
fice of Education, War Manpower Com- 
mission and State vocational and agri- 
cultural representatives. 
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Butter ration. Apparently there’s no 
chance that all the butter needed to satis- 
fy both civilian and military demands can 
be produced. Result, says the Department 
of Agriculture, is that civilians in 1943 
will be rationed down to about 171% 
pounds per person, compared to more than 
20 pounds they would buy if it were avail- 
able. Total civilian use of all food fats, 
including butter, margerine and shortening 
will have to be held to 48 pounds per 
person in the year, it was stated. 


Dairy products. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced dollars-and-cents 
wholesale price ceilings on cheese, butter, 
evaporated and powdered skim milk. The 
new ceilings are expected to assure fair 
distribution of available supplies among 
all sections of the country, are designed 
to encourage maximum production. Retail 
prices are not affected by the order, but 
the present temporary retail ceilings will 
be changed, mostly slightly upward, under 
the new ceiling system to take effect soon. 


Rubber. U.S. negotiators in Brazil com- 
pleted arrangements with that country for 
the bringing out of 50,000 tons of rubber 
from the Brazilian jungles during 1943. The 
agreement is the signal for beginning of 
one of the greatest transport jobs of the 
war, with some 50,000 workers due to be 
rushed into the Amazon interior where 





Combatting Submarine: 
Prospects for Success 


Allied navies are getting set for an- 
other stiff fight against enemy subma- 
rines, which are expected to menace 
supply lines with renewed ferocity 
during the next few winter months. 
Indications are the battle will go far 
better this winter than it did last. The 
record since Pearl Harbor: 

Ships constructed: American yards 
have launched some 800 ships, deliv- 
ered 625 of them. 

Ships destroyed: during the same 
period, 566 Allied and neutral vessels 
have gone to the bottom. 

Antisubmarine methods: with fleets 
of new patrol craft, blimps and patrol 
bombers scouring the seas in growing 
numbers, the Navy has been able to 
utilize new methods for convoying. 
Sinkings declined steadily from 111 
sunk in June to 19 reported lost so far 
in November. 

Results expected: enemy subs may 
find still leaner pickings in the future. 











wild rubber grows in abundance. By the 
end of 1943, it is hoped to have 100,000 
workers on the job. 


Financing the war. The Treasury's 5 
per cent pay-roll tax on incomes—the 
Victory tax—takes effect on January 1, 
just as the Treasury completes one of its 
most successful war financing jobs—the 
December War Bond drive. Asked to get 
$9,000,000,000 in War Bond sales, the 
Treasury’s volunteer salesmen corps from 
financial institutions raked in more than 
$11,200,000,000, with over-all sales ex- 
pected to reach $12,000,000,000 before 
close of the campaign. Banks subscribed to 
$4,800,000,000, and insurance companies, 
corporations and individuals subscribed for 
the remaining $6,400,000,000. 


Civilian training. A civilian duplicate of 
the Army-Navy plan to send selected 
youths to college for technical training 
during the war is being drawn up by the 
War Manpower Commission, Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt told a press conference. 
The program will use facilities of more 
universities and colleges than the armed 
forces, which have contracted with more 
than 200 schools for the training of 150,- 
000 young men for technical jobs in the 
services. 


Housing. Regulations have been eased to 
allow more private builders to convert 
their houses and buildings to living quar- 
ters for war workers, the National Hous- 
ing Agency said. In the future, privately 
financed conversion will get the same pri- 
ority rating given to public projects if 
they are in critica] housing areas selected 
by NHA. Furthermore, owners will be al- 
lowed to take capital expenditures in- 
curred in converting into consideration 
when setting rental prices for the new 
quarters. OPA will estimate the rent al- 
lowable, before conversion work starts. 


New coins. War’s appetite for materials 
is changing the nation’s money. To con- 
serve all-too-small supplies of copper, the 
newest pennies will be made from steel 
coated with zinc as protection against rust. 
The wartime coin will be of the same size 
and design as the present penny, which 
has been minted since 1909, and will be 
in production about February 1. Also, 
President Roosevelt signed a bill author- 
izing the minting of three-cent pieces to 
help ease the shortage of small coins, 
especially in demand because of odd-cent 
prices under the pricing regulations. 
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The Remington Rand organization was the first 
producer of large-calibre armor-piercing projectiles, 
used with such conspicuous success in the new high- 
velocity anti-tank guns in North Africa. The factory 
formerly devoted to the building of Remington 
Noiseless Typewriters produced the first of these 
shells, and to date, several million of them have 
been delivered. 


This is but the beginning of the good news about 
American armament which you can confidently ex- 
pect to receive, with growing frequency, from battle- 
fronts all over the world. For the nation’s industrial 
capacity is now fully geared for war output...today, 
every original Remington Rand factory, plus several 
new ones just completed, are producing solely for 
war. Our major war contracts are shown graph- 
ically at the right. 


We are proud of our production of weapons and 
war equipment. We are equally proud that the type- 
writers, business machines and control systems we 
normally make are helping the armed forces and 


VICTORY, absolute and final, is our only objective 


Reminglon Rand 


R-R SHELLS SPEED 
~~ MORE THAN 


government departments do the thorough planning 
so essential to successful campaigns. And we are 
proud that these same machines and systems are 
helping thousands of war manufacturers deliver 
tremendous production increases. For example, 
more than two-thirds of all winners of the Army- 
Navy “E” use our Kardex Production Control 
System to speed the flow of war goods from factory 
to fighting men. 

We will continue to increase our production of war 
materials and to help others increase theirs. 


Wewill continue to back up Current War Contracts 


our 2295 employees, from in chart represent major 
every branch and factory, prime and sub contracts 
now serving with the colors. in process and partially 
, completed and areshown 
We will fight the war not 
only with our skill and 


ability but with the dollars 


in direct relation to pro- 


duction of regular prod- 
ucts in 1941 and to all 
production in 1942. 


which thousands of us are 
regularly putting into War 
Bonds and Stamps. 


ww & 





IN PEACETIME, the world's largest manufacturers of 
adding, accounting and tabulating machines, typewriters, 
record systems, office supplies and electric shavers. 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT 


‘Know-How 


SAVES MANPOWER, MATERIALS AND MONEY—AND GETS THE JOB DONE! 


Fortunately for all of us, 


American Industry has this “Know-How” 


HEY said that America was unprepared 

for war and could not arm in time. But 
they overlooked our ‘“‘secret weapon’’— 
industrial ‘‘know-how.”’ 


They forgot that in America free enter- 
prise had for years been encouraging— 
stimulating—urging men to learn how to 
make things better and better—in greater 
volume—at constantly lower costs. 


Now that the needs of peace have given 
way to the demands of war—now that 
‘Victory is our business’’—our training in 
this mass production is making itself felt. 


And today Victory is your business—just . 


as it is ours. 
And as a ‘stockholder’? in Fighting 


America you want to know how well your 
business is operating; whether the experi- 
ence and skills developed under peaceful 
American free enterprise are proving valu- 
able now; whether we have acquired an 
ability—a “‘know-how’’—which is equal to 
the demands of total war. 

So one organization gives you herein a 
few of the many examples of how American 
‘*know-how”’ is getting the job done—is 
saving manpower, materials and hundreds 
of millions of dollars! 

These are some of the things being done 
to avoid the tragedy of ‘‘too little and too 
late’’—to make sure that your boy at the 
front has every advantage of superior equip- 
ment and protection. 


General Motors Employees Set New Record 


Although 37,892 General Motors employees are in the armed forces, 
employment for November of this year in the United States was 
20.2% above that of the same period in 1941. Payrolls were up 51.0%. 
Average hours of work were up 17.3%. 


From their earnings, General Motors men and women are 
purchasing War Bonds in ever-increasing volume. 


GENERAL MOTORS 

















a EX AMPLE-"°” GM APPLIES MASS-PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE TO MACHINE GUNS 


This story of quantity production methods in the manufacture of one type of machine 
gun illustrates co principle exemplified throughout General Motors’ production for war. 
Design improvements and production short-cuts have been made possible by the close 
cooperation and assistance of original manufacturers, machine tool producers and the 
Army Ordnance Department. 


1. INCREASING OUTPUT—Maony new processes, new tools and design changes have 
made possible double the output in the same man-hours. Manufacturing capacity 
and power were released for additi | vital wor tasks. 








2. REDUCING COST — Production short-cuts, material savings and expanding output 
have reduced the original cost by half, with consequent important savings in the 
nation’s expenditure for war material. 


3. RAISING QUALITY—Design changes for quantity production have likewise raised 
quality. Many of the more than 200 changes have helped to make possible 
superior performance, added durability. 


4. CONSERVING MATERIALS—Many thousands of pounds of vital materials were con- 
served through better processing and the substitution of less critical materials. 





The number of special steels was cut from 44 to 15. 





STEEL REPLACES ALUMINUM 


| Aeroproducts Divi- 
/ sion is now building 
stronger, lighter pro- 


pellers by substitut- 
AN ing hollow steel con- 
struction for solid 


aluminum blades. 


Saving—100 to 200 Ib. of aluminum 
per propeller. Saving—75 Ib. in weight 
of complete assembly 


SPEEDING ENGINE PRODUCTION 


At Allison Division, new 
multiple-spindle drills per- 
form 14 lapping operations 
simultaneously, supersed- 
ing single radial drill oper- 
ction in these liquid-cooled 
circraft engines. For this 
operation: 


Time Reduced—80% 
Production Up—393% 
Machines released for other work 





SUBCONTRACTING 


Of 132 parts in an 
circraft cannon, 
Oldsmobile, as 
prime contractor, 
builds three basic 
ports. Production 
of the remaining 
129 parts is spread among 53 sub- 
contractors, working under GM direc- 
tion, who already had the necessary 
manufacturing equipment. 


REDESIGNING REDUCES COST 


As redesigned by 
Pontiac, shoulder 
rests for Oecerlikon 
guns have been 
made simpler and 
less expensive. 
Shoulder rests are 
now completely ad- 
justable for every 
size gunner. 


This improvement reduced cost per 
gun $45.00 





NEW MACHINES DO NEW JOBS 


Cadillac craftsmen de- 
signed completely new ve. 
machines for producing > 

this complex part, a 
supercharger rotator 
vane, effecting important savings in 
time and motericl. 

Time per piece reduced from 325 
man-hours to 10. Material saved, 

496,000 Ib. per year 


CASTINGS FOR FORGINGS 


“ArmoSteel” castings 

supplant steel forg- 

./ ings, save large quan- 

tities of vital materials 

M and many man-hours 

of machining time be- 

cause there is less excess metal to be 

removed. Development of GM 

Research Laboratories and Saginaw 
Molleable Iron Division 


BIG SAVINGS FROM SMALL ITEMS 


In tank manufacture 
ot Fisher Body, at- 
taching a 3-inch 
piece of common 
steel for electrical 
connection at the 
end of each weld- 
ing rod is saving an 
important amount of 
critical welding ma- 
terial. 





TWELVE TIMES AS FAST 


At Buick, a newly 
designed electric 
welding machine e ae 
makes it possible to 
speed up welding 
of Diesel engine 
crankshaft bal- 
ancers from 3 to 36 


per hour. 
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SUBSTITUTION SAVES MATERIALS 


Previously drawn from 
brass and then nickel- 
and silver-plated, 
headlamp _ reflectors 
are now drawn at 
Guide Lamp Division 
from less critical steel, 
enameled and coated 
with vaporized cluminum. Metal used 
per 100,000 vehicles: 





OLD TYPE NEW TYPE 
65,000 Ib. Copper 78,000 Ib. Steel 
32,000 “ Zinc 5 Ib. Aluminum 

275 “ Nickel 
160 “ Silver 





WEIGHS 1/5 AS MUCH 


Developed by Gen- 
eral Motors Research 
Laboratories and pro- 
duced by Electro-Mo- ( 
tive Division, this newly 
designed “Pancake” 
Diesel engine weighs 
1/5 as much as and 
takes only 1/3 of the space of any 
previous ocean duty Diesel of the 
same horsepower. Helps provide new 
Navy sub chasers with: 


Increased speed 
Longer cruising radius 








IT TAKES A LOT 
OF MONEY 
TO WIN A WAR— 
BUY WAR BONDS 

AND STAMPS 

















WILL WIN 


CONSERVING VITAL MATERIALS 


Chevrolet engi- 
neering ingenuity 
has developed 
satisfactory sub- 
stitutes resulting in 
the following criti- 
cal materials 
saved per 100,- 
000 military vehicles: 


5,000,000 Ib. Rubber 
1,200,000 “ Nickel 
500,000 “ Copper 
200,000 “ Chrome 
125,000 Ib. Latex 70,000 Ib. Tin 











GM DELIVERIES OF 
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EVERYBODY Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


It’s your bbys—AND YOU!—who must win this war. 
They, with their daring and their fighting ability; 
you, backing them up with your money that must 
buy them their guns and ammunition, planes and 
tanks, equipment and supplies. 

Don’t fail the boys! Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
for all you’re worth—the way they fight! 


len Cuouness! 











Some good news about Tin 
we think you should know 


T’S NO SECRET that the Japs are 
I camped on 80% of the world’s tin 
supply and that America is facing a 
critical tin shortage. 


You have been asked to salvage 
every single tin can you use—to save 
every possible ounce of this vital war 
material. But, today, there is good 
news about the tin you salvage— 
and we believe you should know 
that news. 


This is it: A new electrical process 
makes the tin used in tin cans go 3 
times farther now than it did before. 


Tin plate was formerly made by 
dipping thin steel sheets in molten 
tin. It produced a satisfactory coat- 
ing, but used more tin than was 
really necessary. 


American engineers devised a new 
method—electroplating the steel with 
pure tin—and the result was a coat- 
ing that required only one third as 
much tin. 


But the new tin plate had disad- 
vantages. It was porous and did not 






provide complete protection against 
the acids in certain kinds of food. 


Then Westinghouse stepped in. 


Our research men and engineers, 
in co-operation with engineers of the 
steel industry, found a way of using 
radio waves to heat the dull, imperfect 
surface so that the tin fused almost 
instantly into a smooth protective 
coating. 


And the process is fast. A single 
machine can turn out enough fin 
plate in 18 minutes fo cover an area 
the size of a football field! 


Westinghouse 











This new device is a typical ex- 
ample of electronics at work—a result 
of Westinghouse electrical research 
and “know-how”. Already it is being 
installed in mills that turn out tin 
plate for a third of all the nation’s 
food cans. 


Naturally, this does not mean that 
there is less need for you to salvage 
your old tin cans. On the contrary— 
more than ever, tinis needed to pro- 
tect the food supplied to our fighting 
men all over the world. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES— OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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OUR NEW DESIGN FOR LIVING: 
EFFECT OF SPENDING FOR WAR 


Leveling of Standards for Rich and Poor as Treasury Deficit Rises 


Rationing and higher taxes 
factors in upsetting the old 
system of distributing goods 


President Roosevelt is ready with the 
nation’s war budget for the year that 
begins next July 1. This is to be the war 
budget that will show the United States 
what modern war costs in dollars. It will 
be the budget that will show the world 
what this country can do when it really 
makes an effort. 

A budget, however, is a cold, statistical 
proposition. This one will show that the 
United States intends, in the fiscal year 
starting with July, 1943, to spend $100,- 
000,000,000 on its part in the war. This 
compares with $78,000,000,000 being spent 
in the year that ends next June 30. The 
budget calls for three times as much as 
any other nation in the world will spend 
on war next year. 

These figures in dollar terms do not 
register very graphically. This is true even 
when it is pointed out that in one war 
year the United States plans to spend on 
war alone 10 times as much as was spent 
for everything in the biggest New Deal 
year of spending. The real meaning of 
these figures can best be understood in 
terms of what spending will mean to in- 
dividuals in changed living standards and 
in terms of available goods. 

The measuring rod is what is known 
as the “gross national product.” Back in 
1939, the people of this country, with all 
of their effort, produced goods and serv 
ices that were valued at barely $88,000,- 
000,000. On the basis of present prices, 
that would have been about $104,000,000,- 
000. In the next year, war alone will ab- 
sorb an effort as great as the nation made 
three years ago in everything it did. If no 
further effort were to be made now, there 
would be nothing left over for civilians. 
Actually, however, the country is working 
so much harder than it worked in 1939 
that a total product worth about $180,- 
000,000,000 will be turned out. 

Of this staggering amount, war will take 
$100,000,000,000. Other Government de- 
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mands will take another $13,000,000,000. 


Equipment for industry, exports, and 
necessary construction will take still mo, > 
billions, so that not much more than 


$60,000,000,000 in goods and services will 
be left over for ordinary consumers. 

Here is where the real story begins. 
It begins here because the public 1s to 
have many more dollars to spend than 
there will be goods on which to spend 
those dollars. Next year, for example, the 
public is expected to have around $135, 
000,000,000 poured into its pockets, and, 
after paying taxes, will have around 
$117,000,000,000 left over, but it can’t buy 
more than %60,000,000,000 worth of goods 
at present prices. 

This is going to force the Government 
to its rationing power to divide a 
shrinking proportion of available goods 
equally among the people who want them 
There will be about as many goods and 
services as there were in 1935, but many 
more people will be in the market for those 
goods and services. 

So: In the period ahead the middle 
and upper-income classes of the United 


use 
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States are facing a squeeze. This squeeze 
will become severe during the year that 
begins next July. It is in that year that 
the American war effort will approach its 
peak. It is then that rationing will be in 
full swing 

With rationing, some people who have 
been best fed may not be so well fed. And 
the bulk of people who have not always 
had everything they 


wanted and 


wear and use will be better fed and better 


to eat 


revolution is to 
be worked in living standards. If there is 
to be a quart of milk a day for families 
and no more, those families that, in the 
past. have not had a quart of milk will 
entitled to it the 
those families that have had many quarts 
The butter and the steaks and the lam} 
chops, at least theoretically, will be as 
available to the sharecropper of the South 


clothed. Something of a 


be on same basis as 


as to the millionaire in Wall Street. The 
C cards for gasoline rations go to war 


workers, not necessarily to bank officials 

The masses of the people. now having 
money to spend, will be able to buy goods 
on a parity with the well-to-do who may 


“SORRY ...'‘s Aword Americans are going to hear often 
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have cash in hand but no more 
rationing coupons entitling them to goods. 
The net result of the budget and its vast 
war expenditure may be to raise the liv- 
ing standards of the mass of the people 
and to depress the standards of living of 
the groups with more than $2,500 a year 
of income. Taxes and rationing both will 
see to that. 

The over-all outlook. The total physical 
volume of goods is expected to approxi- 
mate the volume produced for sale back in 
1935, which was far from a boom year. 
This means that the volume of goods and 
services that will be available in the war 
year beginning next July will be about 
three-fourths of the amount produced in 
the boom year of 1941. 

The upper-income groups, however, may 
be facing their 1932, 
because in that year plenty of goods were 
available for those who had cash. It was 
the low-income group that suffered most 
then. 

The amount of goods and services that 
go into the total volume, however, will be 
vastly different in detail from any prewar 
year. Many long-wearing items, such as 
automobiles, already are off the market. 
The drastic shrinkage in this field will be 
offset by the supplies, greater than in 
1935, of food, clothing, and some house- 
hold goods. 

More specifically, the outlook is: 

In food. On the whole, civilians will have 
more to eat after the 
Government takes its big bite out of the 
expected bumper crop in 1943. But ci- 
vilians will be able to buy, and will want 
to buy, even more food than there will 
be on hand. So the Government is forced 
into rationing. 

Rationing means sharing, and sharing 
means that the wealthy will have no more 
to eat than the lower-paid groups. Thus 
the rich are to get no more meat, butter. 
lard or canned goods than the poor. In 
fact, hundreds of thousands of low-income 
families, with pay checks suddenly fat- 
tened by war jobs, will eat well for the 
first time. On the hand, middle- 
income must get along on fewer 
steaks and less butter. And because their 
taxes will treble, they may even have to 
buy lower-quality foods than was their 
custom. 

In clothing. The pinch in clothing sup- 
plies is not due to come until 1944, but 
here again the low-income groups will be 
able to better their position at the ex- 
pense of the better paid. War workers, for 
example, now putting in plenty of over- 
time, will be able to buy more and better 
suits, their wives may even get fur coats. 
But the junior executive may have to 
curtail his wardrobe to meet his tax bill; 


more 


worst year since 


than usual, even 


other 
groups 


14 


and a new coat for his wife may be out of 
the question. 

In rent. Here the low-income groups 
benefit again. Of all the Government’s 
price controls, rent control has been most 
effective. War workers, therefore, can 
afford to move into better homes at reason- 
able rents if they can find them. But the 
middle-income family, with insurance, in- 
stallments and other fixed obligations to 
meet besides the new war taxes, may have 
to look around for smaller homes. Or they 
may have to scrape to meet the mortgage 
payment or a daughter’s school expenses. 

In household supplies. No one is to be 
well off in this field. Even workers with 
increased incomes can get few radios, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, lamps, 
kitchen utensils and other metal equip- 
ment. However, supplies of wooden furni- 
ture are substantial and the newly enriched 
will be in a better position to compete with 
the newly impoverished for stocks on hand. 

In heat. Even here the workingman’s 
family may be better off. Most low-income 
homes are heated with coal, and most 
workers now have money to buy all they 
The white-collar group, 
depends heavily on oil heat and no major 
relief in this respect is in sight for resi- 
dents in rationed areas. There is no hope, 
for example, of bringing in more than 
900,000 barrels of petroleum a day to the 
East Coast area, and normal demand is 
for 1,600,000 barrels a day. So oil-heated 
houses are likely to remain chilly for the 
duration of the war. 

In gasoline and rubber. All groups will 
feel the pinch here, but the worker, as like- 
ly as not, is in an essential occupation and 


need. however, 


will be favored when ration cards are dis- 
tributed. The man at the desk, however, 
probably will be asked to stop driving al- 
most entirely and, if he has two cars, may 
be required to turn in the tires on one of 
them. 

In servants. The leveling process of war 
is apparent here, too. Middle-income fam- 
ilies already are acutely aware of the serv- 
ant shortage and many more must learn 
to do their own housework. The low-in- 
come families, however. never had _ serv- 
ants and will not be affected by the short- 
age. On the other hand, services of plumb- 
ers, carpenters and other repairmen, will 
be wanted just as much by the worker 
with more pay as by the well-to-do fam- 
ilies. 

In luxuries. For the first time in years, 
working folk have money to spend on 
pleasure and luxuries. Boom-town condi- 
tions are drawing factory hands as well as 
sales managers to night clubs, restaurants 
and bars in war industry centers, such as 
Detroit, San Diego and Baltimore. The 
tax bill, however, is making many an 
habitue look carefully at his bank account 
before he spends an evening out. 

The President’s huge war budget thus 
spells a much simpler standard of living 
for the American people as a whole. But 
this simple standard upward 
adjustments for most of the nation’s wage 
while salaried workers, whose 
incomes are rising to a far lesser extent, 
will be forced to get along without most 
frills and with fewer solid comforts. All 
in all, however, most Americans will be 
adequately fed, reasonably clothed and, 
in most areas, fairly warm. 


promises 


earners, 





—Forsythe, USDA 
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‘SURPLUS’ FOOD AMID SCARCITY 


Why the Government Continues to Distribute Free Supplies to Needy 


Probable reduction 
in $6,000,000-a-month 
outlay for stamp program 


Food rations for the general American 
public are around the corner. Grocery 
shelves are being stripped bare in many 
areas by hoarders. Butter is sold in quar- 
ter-pound lots in some sections and bacon 
cannot be had at any price. Yet, at the 
same time, the Government is providing 
some 4,000,000 persons with free food. 

This situation is causing comment 
throughout the country. Potential buyers 
are wondering why the Government 
should be feeding some families free while 
they cannot get what they are willing to 
pay for. Rumors are arising that the free 
food list includes even such acutely scarce 
items as meat, butter and eggs. 

The answer is found in the continuation 
of the Government’s program of distribut- 
ing “surplus” foods to the nation’s needy. 
The surplus has disappeared, but the Gov- 
ernment says the need continues and it 
proposes to meet that need. Thus, certified 
relief clients still are getting food stamps 
which they can cash at groceries, or food 
baskets from distribution centers, and 
6,000,000 school children are receiving free 
lunches and penny milk. Butter and eggs 
and meat, however, are being dropped 
from Government lists. 

Here is how the various food distribu- 
tion plans stand today: 


Food stamp program. Approximately : 


2,000,000 persons have their food budgts 
supplemented with special stamps that en- 
title them to free “surplus” foods. The cost 
of this program is around $6,000,000 a 
month. Eggs appeared on the list until 
December, butter until September. In 
January the list will include corn meal, 
hominy, flour, dried beans, potatoes, fresh 
apples, fresh grapefruit, fresh pears and 
other fresh vegetables. 

The number eligible for food stamps 
has dropped from a peak of 4,000,000 in 
1940 to today’s 2,000,000, and officials of 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
expect a further decline in food stamp 
rolls in the months ahead. However, few 
officials see any chance of scrapping food 
relief altogether. 

Direct distribution. Another 2,000,000 
persons are receiving food directly from 
AMA at the request of State welfare agen- 
cies. This also represents a 50 per cent 
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drop in two years. Latest AMA lists for 
direct distribution contained evaporated 
milk, cereal, corn meal, flour, prunes and 
dried beans. Monthly cost of the program 
is more than $2,000,000, which buys 32,- 
000,000 pounds of food. 

School lunches. The program of pro- 
viding free lunches for needy school chil- 
dren is being expanded. Last year nearly 
5,000,000 children were benefited, and this 
year Roy F. Hendrickson, head of the 
Food Distribution Administration, hopes 
to provide midday meals for 10,000,000. 

At the beginning of the current school 
year, 48,000 schools in all parts of the 
country participated, providing lunches 
for 13 per cent of all school children. Ad- 
ditional schools are being brought into the 
program each month and pupils are sup- 
plied with evaporated milk, cereal, corn 
meal, flour, apples, grapefruit juice, prunes, 
dried beans and canned pork and beans. 

Penny milk, This program supplements 
the free lunch system by providing milk to 
2,735,000 school children in 14,650 schools. 
Before the year is over, more children will 
come into the program. Total this 
year is estimated at $8,000,000. 

Both the school lunch and penny milk 
programs are confined to needy children. 
Pupils able to pay are buying their own 
milk or lunches, and receipts are used to 
buy supplemental foods. These payments, 


cost 





perhaps, explain reports of butter on school 
lunch programs in some areas. 

Liquidation of the food stamp program 
is regarded by officials as a possibility and 
further reductions are foreseen in direct 
food relief for families. AMA officials, how- 
ever, are eager to continue and to expand 
the school lunch and milk programs. Even 
where milk shortages develop, the plan is 
to continue to provide milk for children. 

This program is defended by officials on 
the ground that all U.S. children are en- 
titled to adequate nourishment, and that 
milk should be provided if their families 
cannot afford to buy from stores. The 
same defense is given to support continued 
relief programs. The point is made that 
this country new proposes to use food as 
& weapon in winning foreign populations 
to the Allied cause. The argument is held 
to be just as forceful when applied to this 
country’s own ill-nourished groups. 

The emphasis of the Government’s food 
distribution program, however, suddenly 
has changed. Originally the system was 
designed to support farm prices by remov- 
ing surplus foods from the market and 
yet not wasting the surpluses. Now that 
surpluses have disappeared, the emphasis 
is upon guaranteeing near-adequate diets 
for low-income groups as a national policy. 
This will require sharing at home as well 
as sharing with this country’s allies abroad. 
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The New Congress: 
Realignment of Power 


Firm Stand by Legislators to Curtail Activities of Executive Agencies 


Plans for crackdown on 
bureaus, control of labor, 
closer scrutiny of spending 


The menacing mien of the new Con- 
gress is sending a tremor of apprehen- 
sion through Government departments in 
Washington. The mere thought of January 
causes bureaucrats to shiver, and not from 
the cold. Their funds are going to be cut. 
Their administrative machinery may be 
changed. And the Administration may ex- 
pect little or nothing from the new law- 
makers, save for measures clearly needed 
to carry on the war. 

Congress has been toughened by elec- 
tions. The hardening process reduced the 
number of Democrats. In the House, their 
majority has shrunk from 96 to 14. It has 
dropped in the Senate from 36 to 19. The 
tighter majorities mean that the conserva- 
tives of the two parties can take control 
when they want to. And that means ap- 
propriations will be trimmed for agencies 
that the more 
cerned with social reforms than they are 
with the war. It that the farmer 
will speak more loudly, labor more softly, 
farm prices may rise to cover labor costs, 
the draft of man power will require a 
struggle, all regimentations will be harder 
to get. Even Lend-Lease funds will be 
sharply scrutinized. The nationalists (a 
name they prefer to isolationists) 
stronger than ever. 

From the standpoint of the Administra- 
tion, the new Congress promises to be one 
long headache. President Roosevelt’s rela- 
tions with Congress are strained even be- 
fore the new Congress arrives. Even be- 
tween him and the Democratic leaders in 
Congress there lies a certain air of coolness 
and restraint. 

President Roosevelt for a full decade has 
dealt with Congresses that were fat with 
docile Democrats. When Mr. Roosevelt 
came to Washington in 1933, the Demo- 
cratic majority that came with him was 
so large that he had no need to use the 
skill he had gained in dealing with hostile 
legislatures as Governor of New York. 

That skill has been little used for 10 
years. During that time, the President 
has dealt with Congress largely through 
trusted lieutenants. Many an important 


members figure are con- 


means 


are 
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REPUBLICAN LEADER MARTIN AND EARS OF PRESS 
he sees the committees as a wedge 


Democrat on Capitol Hill has not talked 
personally with the President in 10 years. 
For weeks at a time Mr. Roosevelt’s prin- 
cipal, if not his entire, contact with Con- 
gress would be his weekly conferences with 
the Vice President, the Speaker and the 
Majority Leaders of the two houses. 

Nor do these men feel that he always 
has dealt with complete frankness with 
them. The leaders permitted most of the 
members to go Washington 
last autumn on a short, informal recess. 
They had the impression from Mr. Roose- 


away from 


velt that he intended to act to stabilize 
prices. They thought his powers were 


broad enough to permit him to do so. 

In the middle of their brief rest period, 
they heard with amazement his Labor 
Day speech, in which he demanded that 
Congress write a stabilization bill by a cer- 
tain deadline. If Congress did not act, he 
said, he would. Quite a few important 
Democrats thought the presidential speech 
did not help relations with Congress at a 
time when a friendly working arrange. 
ment, rather than enmity, was needed. 
That coolness has not died. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s relations with Republi- 
cans in Congress has been virtually nil. 
He may expect little help from them 
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except on measures of importance to th 
conduct of the war. In this respect, om 
Democrat, with more than 20 years 
Congress, recalls the days of Calvin Coo 
idge as the era in which there were th 
friendliest the Whit 
House and Congress that he has ever seet 
Mr. Coolidge invited to his breakfasts nol 
just the Republicans, but also the ranking 
Democratic members of committees. Nd 
many Congressmen see the living quarter 
of the White House these days. 

Administration officials, the heads d 
executive agencies, have helped to wide 
the the President anf 
Congress. Some of them have questioned 
the ability and sincerity of Congresy 
called it dumb and logrolling, a fiddle 
while the world burns. 


relations between 


breach between 


Congressional resentment has burneé 
deep. Members feel that the heads @ 
executive agencies, by word and attitude 
and deeds, have reflected upon Congres 
as an institution. It is not just that they 
have said nasty things about Congress 
Nor is it simply that Congressmen have 
been ignored when jobs were being passet 
out. But they feel that smart lawyers d 
the agencies have hoodwinked them ané 
written double meanings into legislation 
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Interpretations by executive agencies have 
gone further than Congressmen thought 
possible under the laws. Democrats feel 
that they have deserved better treatment 
than they have had from a Democratic 
Administration. That is why their defense 
of many a New Deal agency will be no 
more than lukewarm when the attacks 
come. 

Leon Henderson was only the first sac- 
rifice that the President had to make to 
restore a semblance of peace with Con- 
Others will be demanded as the 
new Congress swings into action. Nor was 
the crackdown on Mr. Henderson on Capi- 
tol Hill due simply to questions of patron- 
age and red tape in rationing. Even his 
demands for ceilings on wages and farm 
products do not round out the full bill 
of particulars that Congress had drawn 
up against him. 

Mr. Henderson’s selection of Price Ad- 
ministration officials out in the States was 
credited with bringing in men who could 
not get wholehearted co-operation from 
the majority of the citizens. 

One member of Congress was asked by 
OPA officials to suggest a man for a 
regional job in his community. He replied 
that he could not recommend anyone, but 
that there were 18 lawyers in his home 
town, 17 of whom would fit well into the 
job. The eighteenth man was the only 
one who would be a misfit, he told OPA, 
adding that this man had been violently 
opposed to the Administration and had 
made speeches against the President. He 
refused to tell OPA the name of the eight- 
eenth man because, he said, “you might 
appoint him.” A few weeks later, he 


gress. 





learned that the 
been appointed. 

Many members complain that they have 
gotten kickbacks from home ap- 
pointments they knew nothing about. 
Representative Ramspeck of Georgia, the 
Democratic whip, investigated and_re- 
ported that OPA and the War Production 
Board had been filling a majority of their 
responsible jobs by a system of personal 
patronage that drew fraternity brothers, 
college classmates and personal 
friends of agency officials into the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ramspeck, a staunch advocate 
of Civil Service, said this was worse than 
a political spoils system and that the 
House would dig deeper into it during the 
next session. 

This, however, will not reach the in- 
ternal operations of the agencies. To at- 
tain that, a general movement is develop- 
ing to put through the old Walter-Logan 
Bill that would broaden the power of the 
federal courts over bureaus and agencies. 
Mr. Roosevelt once vetoed this bill on the 
ground that it would enmesh Government 
activities in a net of court suits. 

Appropriation cuts also are in store for 
those agencies that cannot readily show 
they are performing a genuine war serv- 
ice. This is one spot where the Republi- 
cans c2n depend upon the Democrats for 
considerable support. 

Better control of spending and elimina- 
tion of waste and nonessentials are items 
that Senator McNary, of Oregon, the Re- 
publican Leader, has down on his list of 
things for Republicans to do in the new 
Congress. Senator Byrd, of Virginia, is one 
of the Democrats who long have argued 


eighteenth man had 


about 


close 
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... they see a one-mile run from White House to Capitol 
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for the same thing. A bipartisan line-up 
will be found in the House on this subject. 
Appropriation items are things that can 
be gotten at through amendments on the 
floor of the House. 

Farm and labor legislation will need the 
co-operation of Democrats to get to the 
floor. For, however slim the margin of 
votes, the Democrats still control the 
committees that comprise the operating 
machinery of both houses. The demands for 
committee changes that Republican Leader 
Martin is making upon Speaker Rayburn 
will not greatly alter these committees. 

This means that farm and labor bills 
can get to the floor of the House only 
through the Rules Committee or by a 
petition majority of the 
members. Farm members say they will 
press for a revision of farm parity to in- 
clude labor costs. They say they have the 
votes to pass the bill and might put it 
through over a veto. A bill is being pre- 
pared to suspend the provision for the 
payment of overtime after 40 hours of 
work, to strikes in industries 


signed by a 


ban war 


and to make other revisions of the labor 
laws. 
Southern Democrats are leading advo- 


cates of both measures. Each of them 
would muster considerable support from 
Southern members. But here, as on other 
legislation, there would be no formal 
coalition of Southerners with Republi- 
cans. The Southerners, for the most part, 
are likely to go along with the Demo- 
cratic leaders. But their voice will be 
louder in the councils of their own party. 
There will be less of a New Deal flavor 
to the legislation that they bring to the 
House. 

Little dispute may be expected over 
funds to fight the war. Even the new tax 
bill may provoke more argument over 
its form than over its substance. Congress 
is turning now toward a pay-as-you-go 
income tax plan. But a strong national- 


istic trend will show itself on any item 
involving tariff or immigration. Lend- 


Lease is in for a sharp debate that may 
reach beyond the question of providing 
food down to the issue of supplying arms 
for allied nations. 

Already the Democratic leaders are 
warning their men from nearby States 
that they must spend less time at home, 
more time in committees and on the floor. 
With a close division, the absence of one 
member may turn the tide on any piece 
of legislation. As the battle of the 78th 
Congress develops, James F. Byrnes may 
discover that one phase of his job as 
Stabilization Director is stabilizing the 
White House relations with Congress. He 
has had a great deal of practice in that 


job. 
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HOW BEVERIDGE PLAN COMPARES 
WITH SOCIAL SECURITY IN U.S. 


Extensive Revision of American System Expected to Await War’s End 


Reluctance of Congress 
to impose further burdens 
on workers and employers 


An American plan, similar to the one 
proposed in Great Britain by Sir William 
Beveridge, to guarantee a minimum sub- 
sistence to everybody, is not in sight for 
1943. The British got the jump on that 
idea and President Roosevelt is unlikely 
to try to out-Beveridge the British. 

There is to be, instead, a revival of 
recommendations made to Congress one 
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ARTHUR ALTMEYER 
- « « everybody can’t be everything 


year ago. In January, 1942, the President 
asked that old-age insurance be extended 
to cover those not now protected, such as 
farmers, doctors, self-employed. He also 
asked that unemployment insurance be 
placed on a national basis and that dis- 
ability added to it. He 
favored a national plan for hospitalization 
insurance. 


insurance be 


Cost of these changes would have been 
5 per cent of pay rolls, largely borne by 
workers. Congress refused to be inter- 
ested. In fact, Congress postponed for one 
year an automatic increase in the pavy-roll 
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tax of 1 per cent on employers and 1 per 
cent on workers. This increase had been 
scheduled for Jan. 1, 1943. The new Con- 
gress shows signs of being still less inter- 
ested in social insurance than the retired 
Congress. 

However, both in Great Britain and in 
the United States, the base is being laid 
for rapid expansion of social insurance 
systems once the war ends. Because of 
that fact, it is important to understand 
what it is that is now being proposed. 
It also is important to understand what 
the British propose in relation to the 
present and proposed systems of social in- 
surance in this country. 

In general, both in Britain and the 
United States the trend is toward Govern- 
ment guarantee to individuals against the 
hazards of old age, unemployment and 
sickness. The British, if they accept the 
latest Beveridge report, will go much fur- 
ther than the United States in provid- 
ing these guarantees. Just how much fur- 
ther is revealed by a study of the British 
plan in relation to the American plan. In 
appraising this study, it should be borne 
in mind that living costs in the United 
States are higher than those prevailing 
in Britain and that a $12 payment here 
might equal an $8 payment there. The 
study shows: 

Old-age insurance. Beveridge plan: 
Benefits would be paid at a basic rate of 
$5 a week for man and wife. The rate 
would increase every two years until it 
reached a maximum of $8 by 1965. An 
additional $1.60 would be allowed for 
each dependent child under 16. Single 
men or women would receive basic rate 
of $2.80 a week, increasing to $4.80 by 
1965. Retirement age for men is 65 and 
for women 60, but, as a special induce- 
ment for them to continue working, an 
additional 20 cents a week would be add- 
ed for every year that retirement was 
postponed. 

In the United States: Old-age pensions 
are graduated according to wages received, 
length of time insured and number of de- 
pendents. Payments range from $10 to 
$85 a month, average about $23 for single 
persons, $35 for husbands and wives, $20 
for widows, and $12.20 for a dependent 
child. There also is old-age assistance, 
based on a “means test,” for groups not 


covered. This is supported by federal 
and State contributions. 

Unemployment insurance. Beveridge 
plan: Payments would be the same as for 
old-age insurance—maximum of $8 a week 
for man and wife and $4.80 for a single 
person. There would be no limit to the 
length of time these payments could be 
made except that men or women unable 
to find jobs would be required to attend 
working or training centers after a limited 
period of unemployment. 

In the U.S.: Coverage is confined to 
firms employing eight or more. Payments 
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vary according to State laws, are limited to 
a maximum of 16 weeks, and are based on 
past earnings. The maximum payment is 
$20 a week, paid by a few States, but the 
average is around $12.75. Minimum bene- 
fits are from $2 to $10 a week. 
Disability insurance. Beveridge plan: 
Men and women unable to work because 
of total or partial disability would receive 
the same rate as unemployment insurance. 
Period of payments would be unlimited. 
In the U.S.: Disability insurance is not 
effect, but President Roosevelt 
wants payments for permanent and tempo- 


now in 
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FOR THE FARMER: A revival of recommendations 


rary disability, paid for by individuals. 
It is estimated that 7,000,000 workers stay 
away from their jobs every day because of 
disability. 

Health service. Beveridge plan calls for 
establishment of a comprehensive medical 
care service for every citizen. In the 
United States, there is no plan in sight for 
national medical care, but President Roose- 
velt asks that cash benefits for hospitali- 
zation be available for workers who need 
to be hospitalized. This is asked on the 
ground that many persons are deprived of 
adequate medical care because they cannot 
afford to go to hospitals. 

Maternity grants. Beveridge plan pro- 
poses payment of $7.20 a week for 13 
weeks for married women gainfully em- 
ployed. This would be in addition to a 
flat $16 maternity grant. U.S. 
plan for maternity payments. 

Widows. Beveridge plan would pay $7 
a week for 13 weeks. In the U.S., survi- 
vors’ benefits are paid in varying amounts 
for workers covered by insurance. 

Marriage grants. Britain would pay up 
to $40 in a lump sum to working women. 
U.S. has no such payments. 

Funeral grants. In Great Britain, pay- 
ments would be made by age groups, rang- 
ing from $80 for adults to $24 for infants. 
No such payments are made in U.S. 

Next comes the problem of paying for 
insurance. The Beveridge plan would pay 
for it in the following manner: 

Men who are working would contribute 
around $1 a week, about $52 a year. Un- 
der the U.S. plan, workers contribute 1 
per cent of their income up to $3,000 a 
year, or at the present time a maximum of 
830. 


has no 
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Women who are working would con- 
tribute about 80 cents a week. In the 
United States, pay-roll deductions for 
women are the same as for men. 

Employers’ contributions would be 
around 75 cents for men and 50 cents for 
women. Under the U.S, system, the em- 
ployer pays a total of 4 per cent of pay 
roll, 1 per cent for old-age insurance and 
3 per cent for unemployment insurance. 

The British Government would be the 
heaviest contributor to the Beveridge in- 
surance system. Workers and employers 
would contribute less than half. In dol- 
lars and cents, the total cost of the Bev- 
eridge program for 1945 would be $2,788,- 
000,000. Of this, the national exchequer 
would contribute $1,404,000,000, insured 
workers $%776,000,000, and employers 
$548,000,000. Other contributions, main- 
ly interest, would account for the balance. 
The Government’s share would be about 
51 per cent, employers would pay out 
20 per cent, and workers 29 per cent. 
Contributions would reach an estimated 
maximum of $3,432,000,000 by 1965. 

The magnitude of this program is ap- 
parent when it is translated into terms 
of national income, On the basis of 1943 
income, the Beveridge plan would repre- 
sent a contribution of 10 per cent of 
national income. In 1965, the year of 
maximum contribution, it would represent 
12 per cent. 

By contrast, the present U.S. program 
represents about 3 per cent of national 
income. If the President’s proposals were 
adopted, total contributions would reach 
an estimated $5,940,000,000. Thus em- 
ployers, workers and the State and fed- 
eral governments would be contributing 
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FOR THE AGED: No out-Beveridging the British 


the equivalent of nearly 5 per cent of the 
national income for social security of 
one kind or another. And this would be 
during a period of high income, when 
many elderly persons are waiving their 
old-age benefits to return to work, and at 
a time when there are only a few un- 
employed to receive be.efits. 

A glance at the Treasury’s balance sheet 
for the fiscal year 1942 shows that the 
huge reserves built up by Social 
Security pay-roll taxes are not yet being 
drawn upon to any great extent. In the 
last year, $972,000,000 was paid into the 
fund by workers and employers, while 
only $141,000,000 was paid out in bene- 
fits. This raised to $3,272,000,000 the total 
in the old-age trust fund, Similarly, the 
unemployment trust fund showed a wide 
margin in favor of income over ex- 
penditures, which swelled that fund to 
$3,149,000,000. 

These are swollen figures brought about 
by abnormal war employment. When Con- 
gress voted to freeze the present pay-roll 
tax for one year it rejected a plea by 
President Roosevelt that now was the time 
to prepare for the security of the workers 
after the war. Congress also disregarded 
the contention of Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
chairman of the Social Security Board, 
that extension of the program would be 
anti-inflationary, in that it would with- 
draw some of the workers’ money from the 
competitive scramble for scarce goods. 

With his rebuff in mind, Mr. Roosevelt 
is not likely to ask Congress to enact 
Social Security legislation as far-reach- 
ing in its implications for the U.S. as the 
Beveridge plan is in its implications for 
Britain. 


being 
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Delay in Pacific? 
Risks We Are Running 


Japan Seen Entrenching Herself to Fight a Long, Defensive War 


Our need for more men 
and machines to halt 
consolidation of gains 


The war, for the moment, is in slow 
motion for this country, both in the Medi- 
terranean and in the Pacific. American 
forces are being built up and American 
supply lines are being strengthened for 
the next stage of the fighting. 

Out of this temporary lull are flowing 
a number of questions. One concerns the 
reason why greater force is not brought 
to bear to clear the Japanese out of Guad- 
alcanal Island. Another relates to the 
length of time needed to smash Japanese 
resistance in the Buna area of New Gui- 
nea. A third has to do with the reason 
for limiting the new Allied offensive in 
Burma to a relatively local action. 

There is understanding that American 
forces in North Africa must be reinforced 
and oriented before launching a big drive 
against the heavily entrenched Germans 
at Tunis and Bizerte. There is understand- 
ing also that a direct route to the East 
through the Mediterranean must be 
opened before a general offensive to re- 
take Burma can begin. But there is less 
understanding why advantage over the 
Japanese in the Pacific is not followed up 
more speedily. 

Delay in Pacific? It is asked: Why the 
delay, if there is delay, in the Pacific? 
Naturally, fighting through the mud and 
the jungles of New Guinea and through 
what Capt. Edward Rickenbacker called 
the “hell hole” of Guadalcanal is a slow 
and painful business. But why are not 
more men and machines sent to get it 
over? 

The answer seems to be that American 
shipping and land-based airplanes are be- 
ing concentrated in the Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean. That concentration grows from 
the decision that the first task is to defeat 


the Germans, with full-scale attack on 
Japan to follow. 
There now is beginning to be more 


question as to the wisdom of that strat- 
egy. This does not mean that a reversal 
of the whole basic plan of the war is being 
considered. This country finally has its 
military and Lend-Lease operations going 
to carry the war to Germany, and from 
this it is not turning back. But some of- 
ficials are asking whether the plan of con- 
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centrating against Hitler is not being car- 
ried too far. They ask whether Japan is 
not being neglected to a degree that risks 
prolonging unnecessarily the war in the 
Pacific. 

Japan’s new game. Signs accumulate 
that Japan, like Germany, is shifting her 
war strategy. Japan has left the offensive 
and now is trying to entrench herself in 
her new empire. At the same time, Japan 
is looting parts of that empire at a fev- 
erish rate in order to take home the ma- 
terials that will be needed to fight a de- 
fensive war. In a word, Japan is starting 
to hole up. She is trying to build an im- 
pregnable defense in the hope that the 
United States will tire of a long war, and 
allow Japan to keep a part of her con- 
quests. 

Officials are saying that, if this is true, 
it is important for the United States to 
strike quickly. In this view, now is the 
time to spoil Japan’s game. It is felt that, 
once Japan has the new empire firmly in 
her grip, breaking that grip may be a hard 
job. Time now is seen as fighting on the 
side of Japan, not on the side of the 
United States. The question is whether 
present American strategy is not allow- 
ing Japan to buy cheaply the time she 
needs to get set to oppose America in a 
long, costly war. 
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Back of that view is news of an im 
portant change in Japan’s method of 
handling her empire. The change reveals 
the essence of Japan’s plan to fight on 
for years to come. 

Japan’s plan of empire. Japan’s new 
plan of empire fits in nicely with her new 
defensive strategy. The empire plan is 
designed to make the best possible use 
of time, in covering up Japan’s chief 
points of vulnerability. One of those points 
is her shortage of steel capacity, which 
is one-tenth that of the United States 
Another is the shortage of machine tools. 
A third is her shortage of shipbuilding 
capacity. She needs a bigger aircraft in- 
dustry. 

The concentration of Japan’s war indus- 
tries in three compact districts, and the 
inflammable construction of many _build- 
ings, make her susceptibility to bombings 
another weak point. The fact that Japan’s 
strength is based on naval power, which 
is vulnerable to air attack is a final point 
against her. 

Japan knows that to repair these weak- 
nesses is a long-time job. To do that job, 
she has evolved a plan that divides her 
conquests into an inner empire and an 
outer empire. 

The inner empire consists of Japan 
proper and the conquered lands that lie 
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closest to her. These include Korea, Man- 
churia, North China and parts of Central 
China. They include Formosa, the North- 
ern Philippines and Japan’s protective 
rings of islands—the Palau Islands, the 
Carolines. the Marianas and the Bonin 
Islands. The vast lands of Southeast Asia, 
of Burma and of the Dutch East Indies 
are Japan’s outer empire. 

Two ways to exploit. Japan is beginning 
to reveal sharply different plans of ex- 
ploiting the inner and outer parts of her 
empire—both* plans, however, being de- 
voted to the same purpose of building up 
her power to carry on war. 

For the outer empire, the policy calls for 
the swift and ruthless looting of everything 
raluable that can be carried back to Japan. 
There are frenzied efforts to get the oil 
wells of the Dutch East Indies into pro- 
duction, so as to build up Japan’s de- 
clining petroleum reserves. A rush to get 
out all possible supplies of rubber from the 
Indies, and of tin from there and Malaya 
is reported. 

Then, too, Japan’s merchant fleet is 
working overtime carrying to Japan all 
possible machinery, machine tools, and 
factory equipment, gathered in the sys- 
tematic looting that has gone on in Ma- 
nila, Hong Kong, Singapore, Batavia and 
Surabaya. This search for spoils has over- 
looked nothing of value in helping Japan 
build up her war power. Hardware, scrap. 
weapons, munitions, rope and oils have 
been taken. The soldiers have helped them- 
selves to what Japan does not need. 

By this system of looting, Japan is 
estimated by officials to have added 50 per 
cent to her reserves of war supplies. At the 
start of the war, her reserves were esti- 
mated to be enough for two years of war. 
Japan is said to have captured sufficient 
loot to support another year of war, or 
enough to offset what she has used thus far 

For the inner empire, 
plemented the looting 
different system. This is a long-time pro- 
gram of developing the natural resource- 
of all the lands that Japan expects to hold 
The program calls for use of the strategic 
materials of the inner empire as a basis for 
permanent expansion of Japan’s war in- 
dlustries. 

As for raw materials, Japan can get coal, 
lumber and iron from Manchuria and 
North China. Supplies of coal for the 
manufacture of coke are available in China 
to serve as a basis for expansion of Japan’s 
small blast furnace capacity. Japan has 
large stocks of ferro alloys. She can get 
iron ore, chrome and manganese from the 
Philippines, bauxite for her aluminum 
needs from North China. She will fight 
hard to hold the East Indies oil fields, 
especially those that are nearest to her. 


Japan has sup 
method with a 
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U. S. SOLUTION: More land-based planes . . . more cargo ships 


So all the raw materials needed to make 
Japan a mighty war power are in her 
possession. And now Japan is embarking 
on a program to overcome her lack of 
sufficient heavy industries to convert those 
raw materials into machines for fighting 
She is tackling the slow job of building up 
steel capacity, and the still slower job of 
making the precision machines and train 
ing the technicians for a larger machine- 
tool industry. These are the ways in which 
the Japanese are striving to build the 
basis for large-scale expansion of their air- 
craft factories, arsenals, and Navy yards. 
The new war industries are being centered 
mostly in Japan, but partly in nearby 
areas of the continent. 

Also the Japanese are working like 
beavers to hold their transport system 
together, and to build it stronger for the 
future. Right now heavy dependence on 
ocean shipping is the Achilles’ heel of her 
empire. For the needs of the whole empire 
she had only 6,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, or half that of the United States. 
Already Japan has lost 1,000,000 tons of 
shipping. That is twice her reported con- 
struction in the first year of war. 

The Japanese are trying everything in 
an effort to unburden their shipping. They 
attempted to open a coastline railroad 
from North China to Malaya, but the 
Chinese stopped them. They are stepping 
up steel ship construction. They are build- 
ing wooden ships. But American officials 
hear that Japan’s output of new shipping 
will not catch up to the present rate of 
sinkings until next August. So a bigger 
shipbuilding industry is a part of Japan’s 
long-range plans. 

Japan’s plans for the next war. Japan’s 


leaders reveal that, back of their present 
program of industrial expansion, is a well- 
laid plan for the next war. This thinking 
seems to be based on the hope that, come 
what may, Japan will be able to hold her 
inner empire until this war ends. If need 
be, her veteran army of 3,000,000 men 
could back up for a last-ditch stand in 
Manchuria and in North Central 
China. 

Planes from a ring of land bases on the 
continent and on the fortified islands, to- 
gether with warships that would have the 
advantage of fighting in home waters, 
would guard this inner core of the empire. 
And notice is served that, if this empire 
is hell by Japan when this war is over, 
then her big war production would become 
the basis for a new and greater war for 
conquest in some years to come. 

American officials doubt that Japan 
can succeed in her plans, now or later. 
Within a year, Japan is expected to be 
under attack from every direction, 
cluding Siberia as well as China. 

But Ambassador Joseph Grew is among 
those who warn against the danger of 
allowing Japan to have any breathing 
spell in which to exploit her new resources 
for war making. To permit that, he as- 
serts, means risking a prolonged and costly 
war for the United States. 

So the proposal is up to allot rein- 
forcements to the Pacific to support an 
early American offensive. More land-based 
planes for attack. and more cargo ships to 
‘arry men and supplies, it is said, would do 
the business. That means an American 
offensive now would have a good chance 
to ruin Japan’s plans, both for this war 
and for another war to come. 


and 


in- 
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THE AMAZING MARINES . . . THEIR OWN STORY 





BY 


began on Dec. 7, 1941, has been one 

of accomplishment; of accomplish- 
ment on such a scale that it is difficult to 
evaluate at such an early date. Indeed, 
Headquarters has been too absorbed in the 
immediate task to attempt evaluation up 
to now, and we are still too close to the 
picture to see it in true perspective. 

Certain facts are available, however. For 
purposes of discussion, they may be con- 
sidered under two heads: the fighting 
front, and the home front. 

On the fighting front, we began this 
war with the proverbial two strikes against 
us. Consider our dispositions on that “day 
that will live in infamy.” 

There were Marines in China and Guam, 
comparatively detachments, 
lated in the midst of the enemy and ut- 
terly powerless to cope with the storm that 
overwhelmed Part of the Fourth 
Regiment recently had been transferred 
to the Philippines, and they at least had 
the chance to go down fighting. But go 
down they did, casualties or prisoners; as 
did the battalion and air 
squadron whose defense of Wake Island 
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made history, and the Marine guards on 
the capital ships of the Asiatic Squadron 
who fought in the Java Sea. 

These were among the best men we had, 
officers and enlisted personnel alike; other- 
wise they would not have been assigned to 
those key posts. We could use those men 
today. Qualitatively, they are irreplace- 





This new year will find the 
Marines in every corner of the 
fighting world, carrying out as 
they have since 1775 the tough- 
est assignment handed any 
American in uniform—to spear- 
head, breach and hold the 
bridgeheads over which pour 
waves of arms and men. 

Lieut. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, 
U. S. Marine Corps Comman- 
dant, writes in this article of the 
record of the Marines since Pearl 
Harbor—the stirring job of a 
militant force. 
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LIEUT. GEN. THOMAS HOLCOMB 


able, at least, for time to come. 
Quantitatively, their loss was a severe 
blow. Although their numbers did not run 
unduly high as losses go in a major war, 
proportionately they were heavy. For the 
Marine Corps is an extremely small organ 
ization as compared to other armed forces 


some 


engaged in this struggle. 

Other Marines fell, too, in the inferno at 
Pearl Harbor, at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
on the fire-swept reaches of the Coral Sea 
and Midway Island, and in the air above 
them. But Pearl Harbor and Dutch Ha: 
bor held. The Coral Sea and Midway 
were clean-cut victories. Marines had 
fought at Wake and Bataan with credit to 
themselves and honor to their Corps. But 
it was not until those losses had been suf- 
fered that our constructive accomplish- 
ments really began. 

To the Marine Corps fell the signal 
honor of furnishing the troops for the first 
genuinely successful American offensive 
against the Axis. This occurred on August 
7, eight months to the hour after the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor, when Marine 
units landed simultaneously on four of 
the southern Solomon Islands under cover 
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of ships’ guns and planes of the Pacific 
Fleet. 

The smaller islands fell after a short. 
sharp struggle. On the much larger Guad- 
alcanal, site of the all-important airfield, 
the situation was reversed. The landing 
was effected with comparative ease. Much 
valuable equipment was captured, and 
strategic defense positions established 
around the airfield. But, owing to the size 
of the island (about that of Connecticut) 
and the rugged, jungle-choked terrain, the 
enemy were able to rally and to bring up 
reinforcements by sea. The struggle that 
developed has brought out some of the 
most savage and bitter fighting ever seen 
in this war or any other. 

The general outline of the Solomons 
campaign is pretty well known. The terri- 
tory conquered, which has not even been 
fully consolidated as yet, appears insignifi- 
cant beside the Japanese conquests in 
Malaya, China, the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies and Burma. Less well under- 
stood is the deeper significance underlying 
this campaign and this conquest. It is not 
to be measured in numbers of planes shot 
down, ships sunk and men killed, although 
these are by no means inconsiderable. It 
must be evaluated in the long-range view 
of the effect it has upon the entire war in 
the Pacific. 

Strategically, two important achieve- 
ments have made. First, we have 
eliminated a dangerous threat to our vital 
supply line to Australia, severance of which 
might have proved fatal to the entire 
United Nations war effort in the Pacific. 
Second, we have gained a potentially pow- 
erful advance air and naval base squarely 
athwart Japan’s southern flank. This will 
make an ideal springboard for further 
offensive operations. But even should we 
be content merely to hold it, the Japs’ 
position in the entire Australian 
would be under constant threat. 

More important in the long run, per- 
haps, are our achievements of a less tangi- 
ble nature. The Marines who attacked in 
the Solomons were highly trained men, 
furnished with the best arms and equip- 
ment modern science and production could 
devise. But they lacked the one priceless 
asset with which our enemies were richly 
endowed: actual combat experience, for 
which there is no substitute in war. They 
lack this no longer. 

Bear in mind that we attacked the Japa- 
nese on their own ground. For years they 
have been trained in jungle fighting. For 
months they have actually practiced it, 
developing their own tactics and _ tech- 
nique. This we had to learn from hearsay, 
piecing together fragmentary reports from 
Malaya, Burma and the Philippines. Not 
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MARINE PARATROOPER 
He makes and breaks precedents 


many men came out of those places to in- 
struct us. 

There was no military precedent to 
draw upon, for never in its history had 
the United States faced an enemy like the 
Japanese. They combine cunning, savagery 
and treachery with stubbornness and a 
high degree of training. In addition, they 
possess a peculiar, less-than-human fatal- 
ism which causes them to press on in the 
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FIGHTING AMPHIBIANS 


Marine troop and cargo carriers 
plough from ship to fighting front 


face of frightful losses—seven to one in the 
air on the average, and even higher in 
some of the ground actions. 

There is sound military reasoning be- 
hind these tactics. Disproportionate battle 
losses are more than made up for when 
the army attacked surrenders en masse. 
Heretofore they had carried everything 
before them. But they did not in the Solo- 
mons. 

In short, Guadalcanal became a sort of 
testing laboratory. The men who fought 
there learned the hard way. It cost more 
lives to learn how to cope with jungle in- 
filtration tactics and to master the tech- 
nique of night fighting which the Japanese 
had developed to a high degree. But learn 
these things our men did. The fruit of 
what they learned has been transmitted to 
the entire Corps, and to the Army and our 
allies as well. 

This is what will pay increasing divi- 
dends as the war progresses. Marines and 
soldiers sent against the Japs from now 
on will go fully prepared to cope with the 
enemy’s tricks, and with a few of their 
own devising to spring on him. 

The bitter struggle which gained us our 
foothold in the Solomons has proved to 
the United Nations for the first time that 
the Japanese Army is not invincible. What 
may turn out even more important, we 
have proved this to the Japanese them- 
selves. 

The accomplishments of the Marine 
Corps on the home front have been more 
material, if less spectacular. 

How great was the expansion problem 
with which we have had to cope may be 
demonstrated by a few rough figures. Six 
years ago, the entire Corps numbered 
some 16,000 men, fewer in numbers than 
the New York City police department. A 
logical program of expansion had been 
undertaken some time before, so that on 
the day of Pearl Harbor our enrollment 
was approaching 65,000. 

Today we have more than 200,000 offi- 
cers and men. The strength of the Corps 
was more than tripled, in one short year, 
in a Corps which already had expanded to 
nearly the size attained at its previous 
peak during the first World War. 

Indicative of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem is the simple matter of clothing and 
supply. It is not entirely from choice that 
the men, even the officer candidates, wear 
dungarees and rough field shoes most of 
the time in camp and on maneuver. With 
the Army and Navy also expanding, an 
adequate supply of cloth and shoe leather 
has been all but impossible to obtain until 
recently. 

In the matter of physical facilities, we 
were more fortunate. Our over-al] training 
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methods were well established. Thus, ours 
was primarily a problem of greatly speed- 
ing up a program of expansion that was 
already under way. But a speed-up that 
triples the personnel strength in one year 
is enough to tax the best facilities. 

Because of the peculiar nature of its 
functions, the Marine Corps must always 
be a closely integrated organization. Al- 
though it embraces all the major branches 
of a modern army, each man is expected 
to be a Marine first and a specialist after- 
ward. This high standard of versatility 
must be maintained if the Corps is to con- 
tinue to carry out its part in relation to 
the other services. Thus, it has been im- 
possible to simplify the training program 
beyond a certain point. 

Our long-established training posts be- 
gan to groan under the strain long before 
the year was out. Additional space had to 
be found to relieve the pressure. We found 
it in two huge new reservations: Camp 
Lejeune at New River, N.C., in the East, 
and Camp Pendleton, near San Diego, 
Calif., in the West. 

Camp Lejeune is one of the largest mili- 
tary reservations in the country, embrac- 
ing some 200 square miles. It was ac- 


tonment, housing 20,000 men. The tract 
was more recently acquired, however: 
hence is far from completion. 

Similar physical expansion has taken 
place elsewhere. Within the past few 
months, 50,000 acres have been added to 
the reservation at Quantico, Va., center 
of officer training and home of many of 
the advanced specialty schools. Smaller 
tracts have been acquired by other posts 
Several new special training centers have 
been set up, notably for the Marine Air 
Force, training of which is handled by the 
Navy. Two new glider schools have been 
opened within the year, either independ- 
ently or in connection with naval aviation 

Every effort has been made to keep 
combat training up-to-the-minute. This re- 
quires alertness and co-ordination of the 
highest order. So well has this been de- 
veloped that, within a few days of the Japs 
producing some new tactical wrinkle. the 
men at the front know the answer and 
the men in training are learning it—and 
improving upon it. The swift-moving, hit- 
and-run Marine Raider Battalions are one 
example of an innovation of our own 
based upon actual battle conditions. It was 
one of these which made the annihilating 


have multiplied many times faster, notably 
the Paramarine and glider schools. Others, 
such as the Camouflage School, have been 
developed from scratch during the year 
we have been at war. 

Besides these more or less generally 
used branches, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps have developed a number of fea- 
tures peculiar to amphibious warfare. 
Various types of landing craft, from in 
flated rubber boats to huge motor-powered 
lighters, capable of bearing tanks and ar- 
tillery, have been brought through experi- 
mentation into practical use. Perhaps the 
most revolutionary is the amphibian trac- 
tor, which is both a boat and a truck. It 
is not a sea-going tank, as many would 
like to believe, but a troop and cargo 
carrier that can travel from the ship right 
up to the fighting front on land without 
having to unload on the beach. 

Altogether, we in the Marine Corps can 
look back with a good deal of satisfaction 
over our first vear of war. It has been a 
year of work and worry, of never-ceasing 
urgency, when disasters outnumbered the 
triumphs. But we know that the danger- 
ous corner has been turned. 

However, we have little time and less 
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“To us was granted 


quired by the Marine Corps in the early 
autumn of 1941 as the Eastern training 
base for the amphibious units of the Fleet 
Marine Force. As such, it was only a few 
months old and in the most rudimentary 
stage of development when the 
fell on Pearl Harbor. Under the drive of 
urgency, it has been built up into a mod- 
ern military thousands 
today where hundreds were quartered a 
year ago. And it is still growing, more 
rapidly than ever. 

Parallel development has been taking 
place at Camp Pendleton, which serves 
much the same purpose in the West. 
Eventually, this will be a $2,000,000 can- 
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the honor 


of playing an important part in turning 


raid on Makin Island last August 17, and 
they have played a leading part through- 
out the fighting on Guadalcanal. 

An amphibious attacking force includes 
such diverse elements as artillery, tanks, 
armored cars, engineers, communications, 
transport, and warfare 
groups, in addition to aviation and infan- 
try, carrying a plethora of automatic 
weapons, mortars and grenades. Each such 
element requires special training prior to 
its training with the unified assault force. 
Schools for such training, and the instruc- 
tion staffs to run them, have grown in 
pace with the growth of the Corps. Those 
dealing with the particularly modern arms 
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the tide of war in the Pacific’ 


desire to look back. The accomplishments 
of this last year merely have laid the 
foundation upon which the far greater 
accomplishments of the future are going to 
be based. The Corps has been multiplied 
in size without essential sacrifice of its 
standards, and hardened in the crucible of 
battle. We know the enemy as we did not 
know him a year ago, and we have stopped 
the best that he could send against us. To 
us was granted the honor of playing an 
important part in turning the tide of war 
in the Pacific. Now we have the men, the 
knowledge and the experience to carry 
through successfully, to however bitter 
an end, this war that we never wanted. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE NEW YEAR 


Executive Prepares to Tackle Strategy, Finances and Legislative Tasks 


New role of Mr. Byrnes 
in handling agency disputes, 
negotiating with Congress 


President Roosevelt is moving into his 
toughest year of battling. His job for 1943 
will be less bloody, but no less arduous, 
than that of the United Nations soldiers 
on the battelfields around the globe. Like 
the troops, he will be fighting for his own 
idea of a better world. Similarly, too, he 
will be fighting to regain lost ground. 

In the first year of war, Mr. Roosevelt 
was busy with the task of mapping global 
strategy. He had to envisage the battle- 
fields that American soldiers would fight 
on in the future, lay plans for getting men 
and equipment to those fighting fronts and 
strive to bring the United Nations to- 
gether into a tight alliance. He saw the 
cause of the democracies sink to its low- 
water mark and begin to rise again. 

At home, the New Deal stock was sink- 
ing to its lowest point of a decade. While 
the presidential mind was traveling the 
seven seas and piecing together plans for 
a world-wide offensive against the Axis, 
a cluster of war agencies was ensnarling 
the domestic economy in a welter of red 
tape. The national reaction came in the 
elections. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s job for the next year 
was shaped in the polling booths. He has 
a Congress that will prove antagonistic to 
many of his own ideas as expressed by 
the words and deeds of his official family. 
The Congress will not quarrel with him 
over funds or legislation clearly needed 
to fight the war. But it will dispute any 
long-range plans for the future that in- 
volve removing tariffs, lowering immigra- 
tion barriers or integrating the national 
economy into that of other nations. 

Even in the task of mustering national 
man power and resources for the war ef- 
fort, the President will have to move 
cautiously through morasses of negoti- 
ation. There is no certainty that he can 
get a measure to draft man power for 
work, if he seeks it. He will have to fight 
to keep his controls over inflation. He 
may be compelled to remove more of his 
administrators, not just Leon Henderson. 

This situation is drawing James F., 
Byrnes into the forefront of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s advisers. As Director of Economic 
Stabilization, the genial and able South 
Carolinian is being given wider powers 
over the war agencies. Sometimes he is 
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called an “Assistant President.” All sorts 
of disputes are being dumped into his 
hands—labor. food, 
others. 

In the days to come, Mr. Roosevelt is 
likely to give Mr. Byrnes much of the 
work of negotiating his legislation through 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
. « . spoke for Tiny Tim 


Congress. The President is not as close 
to his congressional leaders as he once 
was, and this is a field in which Mr 
Byrnes excels. He handled the job often 
as a Senator, before he went on the 
Supreme Court bench. He is well liked by 
his former colleagues on Capitol Hill and 
they have confidence in him. 

One item of dispute with Congress is 
likely to be the President’s plan to pro- 
vide food for nations that are taken away 
from Hitler. A disposition to question the 
Lend-Lease program is developing in the 
Capitol. This may even reach beyond the 
distribution of food to the problem of 
providing arms for allied fighting nations. 

Two of the President’s closest friends 
are handling these two phases of the war 
program for him. To work out the reha- 


bilitation of recaptured countries, a job 
somewhat similar to that done by Herbert 
Hoover in the first World War, Mr. Roose- 
velt selected Herbert H. Lehman. He was 
Lieutenant Governor of New York when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Governor, succeeded 
him in the latter post. Harry Hopkins. 
another friend of long standing, who, with 
his wife and daughter, lives at the White 
House, is handling the assignment of 
munitions to allied nations under Lend- 
Lease. This is a problem that Mr. Hopkins 
and the President thresh out in long talks 
during evenings at the White House. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s idea on the rehabilita- 
tion of occupied countries is that America 
first must provide the food, clothing, 
shelter and medicine for the millions in 
Europe whose lives have been disrupted 
by the war. Next, he feels that those peo- 
ple must be helped into a position in 
which they will be independent. Members 
of Congress already are raising the ques- 
tion of whether he has in mind a world 
WPA. 

Some of the congressional questions 
will be answered in Mr. Roosevelt’s annual 
message which he already has arranged to 
deliver to them in person. Last week, he 
trimmed down his list of visitors to a 
minimum, eliminated his two press con- 
ferences and spent most of the time work 
ing on this document. Its importance, per- 
haps, transcends that of last year when 
America was just entering the war and he 
had only to discuss the immediate plan; 
for its prosecution. 

This time he had to project his thoughts 
farther into the future and talk more about 
the long-range aims of the war. His budget 
message proved a more onerous chore than 
usual, too. Here he had to keep in mind 
the fact that Congress will study each 
item that is not clearly linked to the 
war with a view that it may be elimi- 
nated. 

The White House Christmas was blan- 
keted by this work as well as by the war. 
None of the five Roosevelt children was 
at home. The four sons were in the Army 
or Navy and the daughter with her own 
family on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Roosevel! 
gave war stamps to White House em- 
ployes and read Dickens’s “Christmas 
Carol” to Diana Hopkins and the two 
children of his own son, Franklin, Jr., 
with especial emphasis upon Tiny Tim’s 
greeting, “God bless us every one.” 

His own Christmas Greeting to the na- 
tion was in the same vein. 
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Po amd Com of National Issues 


Army-Navy Plan 
To Use Colleges: 
Editors’ Views 


The passing of college-as-usual is gen- 
erally deplored by the nation’s press, but 
most commentators praise the plans of the 
Army and Navy to use some of the larger 
institutions for the teaching of | skills 
Federal financial aid 
will be a boon to many of the schools, in 


needed in the war. 
the opinion of editors, who express the 
hope that some plan may be devised to 
keep the smaller colleges open. 

“Things are going to be different at 
some 300 colleges and universities when 
the Army and Navy training plans go in- 
to effect,” says the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald-Journal (Ind.) , which declares that 
educational facilities might other- 
wise “rust in disuse” will be well employed 
in giving technical training to soldiers. 
Large institutions will fare well under the 
this and it 
adds that it is “certainly to be hoped” 
that some arrangements can be made to 
keep the smaller colleges open. 

“No development in the present war ef- 
fort will wider influence on the 
educational institutions of this country,” 
contends the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph and 
News (Dem.). “The plan,” it says, “will 
bring relief to many colleges and univer- 
sities which hard 
time since Selective Service and voluntary 
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enlistment began depleting the college 
rolls.” 
The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ROAD TO INFLATION 
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(Ind.) declares: “The proposal means a 
more effective shoring up of many a tot- 
tering college and university by pumping 
federal money into treasuries cut to the 
shadow by the lethal drop in tuition fees 
and falling income from endowments.” 

But the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.), concerned with the future of edu- 
cation in America, asks whether the plan 
will mean that colleges are to become 
“permanent adjuncts of bureaucracy.” The 
answer, says the Post, depends on the 
“colleges themselves” and on well 
they maintain the departments now con- 
sidered of no military importance. 

The Philadelphia Record (Ind.) argues 
that Army selection of the youths who 
are to be given college training is one of 
the plan’s most important features. “This 
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means,” says the Record, “sending a boy 
to college not because his family can af. 
ford it, but because he has been chosen by 
Uncle Sam for his talents and has been 
assigned a vital war job to do.” 

“No youth will be dodging military serv- 
ice by hiding behind a textbook,” observes 
the Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal (Ind.). 
“This far-reaching move will go a long 
way toward removing any suspicion that 
the boy who has money enough to go to 
college is escaping the military service re- 
quired of his neighbor or cousin who did 
not carry on his studies after high school.” 

“For the first time, higher education will 
be within the reach of every competent 
and physically sound young man,” asserts 
the Boston Herald (Ind.). “May it be a 
portent of the peace to come.” 

“Extension of democracy to the upper 
levels of education” is listed by the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Ind. Dem.) 
as among the benefits of the plan, but it 
deplores the temporary eclipse of the 
liberal arts, The price of “limiting gen- 
eral, liberal education to those unfit for 
military service and to women will be a 
continued lack of really educated leader. 
ship,” warns the Vindicator. 

The Newark (N.J.) Evening New: 
(Ind.) , however, declares: “If liberal edu- 
cation suffers, it is a pity. But, if the war 
is lost, liberal education in America will 
disappear.” 

“This is no time to wail because teach- 
ing in the liberal arts will not be avail- 
able to young men,” agrees the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Daily Transcript and Telegram 
(Ind. Rep.) . “Our colleges can play a great 
role in the war,” it says. “They seem to be 
ready with a sound program. Let us re. 
joice in the common sense of it.” 
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Why the forecasts appearing in 
The United States News can be 


taken without a orain of salt 
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Real danger of U.S. involve- 
ment is in another quarter; 1s 
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lly appreciated here; is the 
sis of most watchful atten- 
Vital interests are in- 





d in the Philippines, vital 
ply lines in Dutch East In- 
dies and British Malay States. 


Unlikely is an American - 
olvement in Europe until 
U S. interests in the Pacific 


are assured of safety. Move by 
Japan toward the Philippines 

toward British and Dutch 
possessions would bring quick 
action here, surely economic, 
maybe naval. United States 
ust look across two danger- 
ous Oceans; must avoid get- 
ting involved in both at once 
Key to understanding of future 
lies in this understanding 





IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF JULY 18, 1941— 


Congress will vote $3,500,000,- 
000 in additional taxes for the 
1941-42 fiscal year, will balk 
at voting more 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF AUG. 22, 1941— 


Complete stoppage of automo- 
bile manufacturing for private 
use early in 1942 is predicted 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF SEPT. 12, 1941— 


Some basis will be found for 
settling the railroad labor dis- 
pute without a strike 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF NOV. 28, 1941— 


A railroad strike still will be 
avoided by giving the men 
more concessions than the 
fact-finding board recommend- 
ed 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF SEPT. 12, 1941— 


Trend is toward a war with 
Japan for Japanese moves now 
started cannot be stopped short 
of a real test of strength 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF OCT. 17, 1941— 


Informed view is that war is 
spreading for U.S. refuses to 
accept shift of world leader- 
ship to Hitler without a strug- 
gle, and Japan is just waiting 
for a ‘break’ to resume her 
march in directions that will 
cross the path of U.S. in the 
Far East. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF NOV. 14, 1941— 


The inside view is that Japan 
probably will fight the United 
States 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF DEC. 5, 1941— 


Japan, not the U.S. will fire 
the first shot in the Pacific 
Highest officials are convinced 
there’s no longer a chance to 
avoid war with Japan 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF SEPT. 20, 1941— 


Consumers must prepare to get 
along without many goods— 
autos, refrigerators, washing 
machines, office supplies and 
numerous other products. 


A 7... 


helps sediestieanas executives formulate their polictes: 


ON DECEMBER 7, 1941— 


Pearl Harbor 


ON SEPTEMBER 17, 1941— 


The Senate passed and sent to 
the President a tax bill de- 
signed to raise $3,500,000,000 
in additiona! taxes 


ON JANUARY 20, 1942— 


OPM banned all production of 
new passenger cars and light 
trucks after Feb. 1, 1942 


ON DECEMBER 1, 1941— 


The threatened railroad strike 
averted by a compromise on 
wages 


ON DECEMBER 7, 1941— 


Japan declares war on U.S. 
and_ Britain after surprise 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. 


ON APRIL 3, 1942— 


A long list of civilian indus- 
tries already were affected by 
shutdown and slowdown orders 
of War Production Board, in- 
cluding automobiles, radios, 
vacuum cleaners, mechanical 
refrigerators, electrical appli- 
ances and washing machines. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF SEPT. 21, 1941— 


The new tax law will be far 
from the last word in taxation 
of individual and corporation 
income; will be followed by a 
much sterner 1942 tax law. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF OCT. 24, 1941— 


Isolationists Senators will go 
along with President Roosevelt 
in adopting a firm policy if 
Japan picks a fight in the 
Pacific. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF OCT. 31, 1941— 


A drastic shake-up in the Gov- 
ernment defense machinery is 
in prospect. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF DEC. 12, 1941— 


One more reorganization of 
defense machinery is ahead. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF NOV. 7, 1941— 


Prospects for price control 
are: (1) That Baruch plan of 
a general price ceiling will be 
killed; (2) that Henderson 
plan of selective price controls 
will be accepted; (3) that 
wage and farm price controls, 
on any effective basis, will 
be dodged; (4) that a single 
administrator, not a _ board, 
will administer price control. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF DEC. 19, 1941— 


Most desperate problem ahead 
is that of shipping. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF MARCH 13, 1942— 


Alaska: Probably early object 
of Japanese attention. Japan 
is worried by United States- 
owned Aleutian Islands 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF MAY 15, 1942— 


There's trouble ahead for car 
owners everywhere. It’s not 
just trouble for the East's 
10,000,000 car owners, but for 
the entire country’s 30,000,- 
000 owners. Gasoline ration- 
ing is almost certain to be- 
come nationwide. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF AUG. 14, 1942— 


Most to expect is a large scale 
raid in Europe, plus stepped- 
up air attacks, 


‘. 


¢ some examples of how The United States New 


DURING THE WEEK OF 
DECEMBER 13, 1941— 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau met with 
Senate and House leaders to 
discuss plans for a new “war 
tax” bill to be introduced early 
in 1942. 


ON DECEMBER 8, 1941— 


Congress formally declares war 
on Japan, with only one dis- 
senting vote. 


ON JANUARY 16, 1942— 


The President set up a War 
Production Board of nine mem- 
bers, appointing Donald M. 
Nelson as chairman. 


ON JANUARY 28, 1942— 


Price control was enacted. The 
measure provided for Hender- 
son’s program of selective 
price ceilings, for a single ad- 
ministrator rather than a 
board, an elastic form of farm 
price control, no control over 
wages 


DURING THE WEEK OF 
MARCH 20, 1942— 


Reports from shipping centers 
showed that war goods were 
piling up on the docks because 
of the lack of ships. 


THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF JUNE 12, 1942— 


Japanese forces occupied the 
Aleutian Islands, Attu and 
Kiska and soon afterwards 
Agattu. 


THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF SEPT. 11, 1942— 


The Baruch Committee on 
rubber recommended nation- 
wide gasoline rationing. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promised to 
put the recommendations of 
the report into immediate ef- 
fect. 


THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS OF AUG. 19, 1942— 


British staged a large-scale 
raid at Dieppe, intensified the 
bombing of Nazi-held Europe. 
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Forecasts in The United States News have a 
batting average of 95%. 
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On the next page a blue print 


of the machinery that makes 


accurate forecasting possible 
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The news is spot-analyzed. its significance to the policy prob- 
lems of Management is clearly and concisely interpreted. 
Sifted and evaluated it is presented in magazine formct 








under these heads— 














On Friday night the full week's news 
is brought completely up-to-date. The United States News 
appears coast to coast the following Monday— 
the ONLY magazine devoted 100% to news of national affairs 
the most vitol reading in America today 





— 
— 
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The News of National Affars? 








eliable forecasts are invaluable to the executive who 


must shape and re-shape his company’s policies. 


Experienced reporting, careful analysis and reliable forecasts 
are the foundation stones on which a phenomenal increase in 


circulation has been built—today more than 200,000. 


And an increasing number of advertisers, wishing to put their 
messages before the important people of the country, are uti- 
lizing the pages of The United States News—140 new accounts 
since the first of the year—in addition to 129 advertisers who 


renewed their 1941 schedules. 


The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 
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Question cf the Weel : 





Should All Workers in Essential Industries Be 
Frozen in Jobs Under New Man-Power Setup? 


A.G.T. Moore 


New Orleans, La.; Vice President, American 
Association of Small Business; Traffic Man- 
ager, Southern Pine Association, 


answers: 


(by telegraph) 

Employes already have largely lost their 
individual liberties through Labor Board 
rulings and trade union requirements. War 
industries at Government expense will 
continue competing for help at ever-in- 
creasing cost. These are foundation stones 
of inflation. I favor freedom of individual 
movement and contract and free choice of 
employment or representation, but do- 
mestic policy changes during past decade 


“affecting imperative war requirements de- 


mand the immediate acceptance by all em- 
ployes of the common denominator, good 
soldier and American first. 

Profiteering under unprecedented war 
labor needs must be stopped, even by freez- 
ing for the duration business and man 
power to the jobs each can do best. After 
victory, our domestic affairs must be over- 
hauled, beginning with Congress quickly 
recovering most of its delegated powers. 


Eugene Maurice 


Johnstown, Pa.; Director, District 12, United 
Steel Workers of America (CIO), 
answers: 

I am not in favor of freezing labor, 
especially in this district. Here we are 
confronted with a labor surplus and a 
large percentage of the steel workers have 
been engaged in only part-time work. 

We have many skilled workers here 
who would be much more beneficial to 
the war effort in plants where such skill 
is needed, but who by such a plan would 
be frozen to their part-time jobs for the 
duration of the war. This would not only 
work a hardship on the workers, but would 
be an unnecessary waste of skilled labor. 


(by telegraph) 


E. J. Baumhofer 


St. Paul, Minn.; General President, North- 
western Union of Telephone Workers, 


answers: 


(by telegraph) 


We are not opposed to, nor completely 
in favor of, job freezing under the man- 
power setup. Rather, stand on our 
rights to have the opportunity to express 
our opinions and, as a union, to help to 
evolve a voluntary condition rather than a 
legislated one, which we believe will truly 
further the prime effort of our nation to 
eliminate a world menace to such rights, 


we 
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Freezing of over 500,000 work- 
ers in their jobs in the war indus- 
tries of the Detroit area followed a 
similar order concerning workers 
in the nonferrous and lumber in- 
dustries of the Northwest. These 
regulations have aroused wide- 
spread interest regarding the in- 
tentions of the new man-power 
setup toward other workers in es- 
sential industries. 





To present a cross section of .in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked employ- 
ers, authorities on labor questions, 
members of Congress and others 
the following question: 

Should people be frozen in 
their jobs under the new man- 
power setup? 

Answers were printed last week. 
More appear herewith. 








Senator Austin 


(Rep.), Vt.; Assistant Republican Leader of 
the United States Senate; Member, Senate 
Committees on Judiciary, Interstate Com- 
merce and Military Affairs, 

answers: 

However meritorious the purpose of the 
present order may be, it is not adequate 
to assure the public that all men and 
women have equal rights and responsibili- 
ties before the law. Our people are eager 
to serve in ways that are most effective 
to winning the war, but, if it is left to the 
will of the individual to decide where he 
shall serve and what he shall do, the people 
cannot fit into a general plan which is 
now for the utilization of our 
man power and man-hours. 

All the people want is a declaration by 
Congress of what their liabilities for serv- 
ice and work are, and therewith the as- 


necessary 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR AUSTIN 


surance that the recalcitrants will be 
obliged to perform the required service. 
Most people will do their part volun- 
tarily and eagerly, provided there is the 
assurance that all of us must do it. 

The coercive element of a national serv- 
ice act will never have to be used here, 
any more than it has been in England 
except in isolated cases, if by such an act 
we set a common standard of service, with 
responsibility upon all to fit into the 
general plan. 


Philip Bancroft 


Walnut Creek, Calif.; Leader in State Farm 
Groups; Republican Nominee for United 
States Senator in 1938, 


answers: 


I regard the proposed freezing of men 
in their jobs as the most serious step 
toward dictatorship that the Administra- 
tion has yet taken. It is absolutely incon- 
sistent with all that we are fighting for. 
It would, if made permanent, first, destroy 
our labor unions, and, later, would destroy 
the rights of all the rest of us. 

I believe that, in our present crisis, 
every able-bodied man should be required 
either to work or fight. But 50,000,000 
wofkers can’t be driven from Washington. 
Even from the productive angle, the plan 
would prove a failure. Slave labor always 
has been less efficient than free labor. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Brewster 


(Rep.), Maine; Member, Senate Committees 
on Commerce, Naval Affairs and Special 
Committee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program; Former Governor of Maine, 


answers: 

Its regrettable necessity can only arise 
from failure of the Administration to pro- 
duce the full fruits of voluntary co-opera- 
tion in the war effort, because of preoccu- 
pation with social and economic reforms. 
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January 1, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* SOMEBODY'S SON - 


es 


wov' 


By DAVID LAWRENCE of v 


Unfamiliar names trickle in on the casualty lists 
from overseas. We know some—the names of neigh- 
bors’ sons, boys from our own communities, the chums 
and companions of our own boys. But mostly they are 
names from other towns, other cities. 

We quickly glance over the lists and turn to other 
news. The newspapers say the losses are “relatively 
small.” The percentages are low. We breathe a sigh of 
relief—almost of satisfaction. 

But—within every small percentage—on every list 
is somebody’s son. 

For someone the war is over. For someone’s mother, 
father, brother, wife or sister, there can be no happi- 
ness in victory. There can be for them no return of the 
triumphant soldier. The light of a life’s ambition, ex- 
tinguished in a brief moment of heroism, will burn no 
more—somebody’s son has made the supreme sacrifice. 

Can this grim business of war give anybody satis- 
faction? Can any of us feel in its far-flung operations 
a thrill of pride, a glow of achievement? What laughter 
can we indulge, what joys can we attempt to repeat, 
what peacetime pursuits can we carry on when in the 
background are the tears of an unhappy people? 

The Army and Navy are relatively small in terms 
of total population. There are many families still which 
have not felt the pain of personal separation from those 
loved ones who only yesterday were the smiling, happy 
youth of our times. Perhaps they who have not ex- 
perienced these pangs know little about war. Perhaps 
they who grapple still for material advantages forget 
only because they have not yet felt the impact of a 
world’s sorrow, the inexorable sadness of a nation’s 
role in the terrible hours of destructive war. 


THE WAR STRIKES Only those who have felt the 
AT HOME AS WELL strain know what it means to 
AS IN FRONT LINE read the indefinable word “miss- 

ing.” As haunting thoughts fluc- 
tuate from one possibility to another, as the unknown 
fate of a son hovers in the anxious mind of parents or 
relatives, the great cause for which men offer their 
lives becomes for the moment obscure—the war sud- 
denly becomes personal and poignant. 

No words can describe the anguish which so intense- 
ly grips the family of the soldiers and sailors who have 
gone to the danger zones. No phrases can tell to others 
the suffering that is so bravely suppressed by the 








mother whose son is away on an unknown errand Do 
days, weeks and months pass by without a messagigreat 
letter or communication of any kind. going 

For this is a war of human agony, whether at tiboys : 
front or behind the lines. The bombs that fall on t¥most 
innocent overseas create pain that the news dispatchatheir < 
with their laconic sentences cannot convey to those Thi 
do not dwell in the areas affected. The bombs that 1 Sor 
on peaceful firesides here in the United States as tilagain: 
sad messages come in are no less devastating thougready 
they leave instead of broken roofs the broken hearlcome 
of an American family. ; The 


BY ALL OF US CAN man tragedy when it strikdenem; 
HASTEN THE END home. Words of comfort Hor 
spoken by kindly neighbors : Not 


‘ mome 
ALL-OUT EFFORT War is a concrete, definite = 


friends. There is the hope to console, to alleviate, tevil cl 
make the suffering easier to bear. have f 
But war brings no consolation except one—they But 
died preferred it that way. They preferred the risidays | 
and the chances and the dangers to the relative safe those 
of an assured career at home. They may not have ey The v 
pressed their thoughts in slogans or in the epigrams the wi 
a statesman’s creed but they said simply to themselvd of cat 
and to others—it is better to die in a common endeavd else a: 
for a common purpose and in the comradery Wa 
others bent on the same mission than to linger at hom count 
and see the decadent spirit of a once great nation eate day o 
away by its own indifference to the aggression 4 to us { 
foreign foes. the m 
War can never be exalted as a refining process f 
the human spirit because we can never justify it a} A SEI 
cept as an act of self-defense against a marauder. Bul wy, 
sacrifice—the risk of one’s life to save others—can 4 Tye « 
ways be extolled. The boy who seeks in peacetime, f 
example, to save another from drowning and loses hi agem: 
own life crystallizes in a second of time the instinct @ extinc 
great character, the dignity of great decision made fot Japar 
others. It is almost instinctive in some—its resolutenes our o 
comes slowly to fruition in others. is our 
Do we understand what those fine boys who hav such , 
gone forth today to defend us are doing? Do we 4p but sx 
preciate the deeds of our youth who almost with cafe] Wh 
free gait and smiling eyes engage in the big adven The 
that must leave so many of them motionless on thf ip g , 
decks of our ships or on the fields of battle? only 





















Do we who remain behind grasp the meaning of this 
agigreat sacrifice? Can we imagine even a part of what is 
going on every hour, twenty-four hours a day, as the 
boys at the front defy time and space, weather and al- 
| timost insuperable handicaps, and drive grimly on to 
chatheir assigned objectives? 
This war is being fought by somebody’s son. 
tf" 4Somebody’s son—maybe ours—is out there battling 
s tilagainst great odds, heartsick, lonely, but unflinching, 
\ugready to go on to the ends of the earth as the orders 
eaticome to carry the challenge to the enemy’s door. 
There is no man anywhere who, feeling the awful 
momentum of this war, wants it to last a second longer 
hithan necessary to bring about the collapse of the 
rikjenemy. 
How can we end it? 
;an) Not by a craven peace, not by a compromise with 
€, ti cliques, not by yielding one iota the principles that 
have forced us to combat against our will. 
‘wht But we could end the war years, months, weeks, and 
ris§days sooner if we all felt the throbbing heartbeats of 
afeti those who wait anxiously for their sons to return home. 
e ej The will to win can be reflected in the will to produce, 
ns @the will to avoid interruption of war effort ir espective 
elvgof cause or provocation, the determination to put all 
avo else aside till the victory is won. 
y War means an all-out effort in every sense. Nothing 
nom counts in war except the things that can accelerate the 
eatel day of Armistice. Nothing counts that does not bring 
m tous the pattern of a tomorrow which shall make plain 
the meaning of these frightful yesterdays. 
S f 
t@)A SELFISH PEACE For what is all this sacrifice? For 
- DY WILL NOT JUSTIFY mercantile profits? No! For 
n 2) THE SACRIFICES political ascendency of personal- 
e, fi ities conspicuous in the man- 
2s hi agement of war’s terrible responsibilities? No! For the 
ct Of extinction of a few madmen in Germany, Italy and 
ie fo} Japan who never would have become powerful but for 
ene our own neglect of a world’s morality? Not this alone 
isour aim, imperative as it is and must be to eliminate 
hav such criminals from the midst of law-abiding persons, 
€ a but something more. 
caft} What more? 
ntuf There will be a loss to human society if the war ends 
n tM ina meretricious conference of victors which knows 
oly how to fashion the trade, the economics, the 








“lw i rove of what you say but wi te 
PPro + ep death fos sight i say a aaa fe 
Gy VOLTAIRE peetiticlils 
A §. Pat. Office 
aC 
The pattern of yesterday and the pattern of tomorrow 
woven in the hopes of an anxious people—The meaning 


of war in terms of a peace worth striving for. 


boundaries and the resources of the nations who won 
the victory. 

For a war that merely divides the spoils or rear- 
ranges the possessions of the vanquished will not have 
been worth the effort. 


WE MUST LOOK This war is in a strange sense a 
FOR GUIDANCE TO warning to the whole human 
OUR CONSCIENCES race—it seems explainable no 

other way—a warning that man 
cannot rely on the rules of pragmatic science or the 
greed of commercial selfishness to set up a system of 
human behavior. We need advocate no Utopian formu- 
la that divides all wealth into equal parts and merely 
waits till the more talented acquire what their less tal- 
ented brethren forfeit in the competitive games of 
human destiny. We need ask only that men be guided 
by the selfless urgings of conscience—the guidance of 
a spiritual life. 

For we have tried the life of materialism, and it is 
inadequate. 

We have tried the life of mechanized achievement. 
While it conquers time and space, it is helpless with- 
out the triumphs of the human spirit that must ac- 
company gains in the realm of invention or dis- 
covery. 

We have tried the life of intellectual attainment, its 
scholarly approaches and its masterpieces of arts and 
letters. While they help to develop the intellectual 
stature of man, they do not by themselves suffice in 
lighting the roads of human endeavor. 

Indeed, in none of these paths where ambition 
beckons can we find the great goal of life itself. 

We can find the guideposts, the stop-and-go signs 
of tomorrow’s world if we accept humbly the mark- 
ings set forth for us by the Great Leader of all times. 

Through centuries have the road maps come 
to us. 

Through centuries have we too often chosen to 
imagine that another way of life, another route is bet- 
ter—until war, the leveller of us all, dramatizes the 
meaning of life itself. 

By bringing death closer, war makes life plainer. 
And what could be plainer than Lincoln’s simple 
words of memorial—that it is for us, the living, to 
make sure that they who die shall not have died 
in vain! 
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More red-ink entries are going into the Treasury’s 
books in the months ahead and the figures are growing 
steadily in size. 

In the single year of war financing beginning next July, 
the Government is going into the red to the extent of 
$73,100,000,000. This is more than two and a half times 
the Government’s total of red-ink entries for the 11 
pump-priming years from 1931 to 1941. In that 11-year 
period the grand total was $32,200,000,000. 

Now the pump-priming program has been replaced by 
spending for war. This has brought a sharp upswing in 
the flow of dollars from the Treasury. In the present year 
of Treasury bookkeeping that ends June 30, the Govern- 
ment’s red-ink financing will reach $58,100,000,000. This 


34 


Ist War Year 


1942 


is far above the figure of $19.500,000.000 for the year 
ended last June, a period that saw the first seven months 
of this nation’s participation in the war. 

The figures on future deficits are based on Govern 
ment collections under present tax rates. But the Presi- 
dent wants to raise the rates, to bring in an additional 
$15,000,000,000 or more for the Government through 
taxes and enforced savings. Treasury officials want a 
spending tax and also favor more enforced savings. Some 
members of Congress point out that any savings plan, 
calling for later refunds by the Government, merely adds 
to the burden and piles up more debts for the future. 
Some Congressmen have called for a reduction of spend- 
ing, particularly in undertakings not related to wat. 
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The President’s complete program of financing for the 
year beginning next July and ending June 30, 1944, will 
be outlined early in January when his budget message is 
read to the new Congress. The message will give details 
of Government plans for spending and financing for the 
12-month period during which the outlay is expected to 
reach $102,000,000,000, mostly for carrying on the war. 

For individuals, the new Government financing is go- 


ing to mean more taxes, less money to spend; it also is 
going to mean more saving to buy bonds, more rigid 
economies and less buying of nonessentials. 

But despite the prospect of stiffer taxes, the Govern- 
nent income still will lag far behind the outgo of dollars. 
The outlook is for net receipts of $21,758,000,000 at the 
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3rd War Year 







1944 


Treasury during the present 12-month period ending next 
June, and, in the following year ending in June, 1944, of 
$29,221 000.000, on the basis of present tax laws. This will 
call for a more extensive program of borrowing from the 
public in the years ahead to channel more money into 
the Treasury for Government spending. 

All of this means that more red ink will be needed by 
those Treasury bookkeepers whose job it is to keep track 
of the steadily mounting public debt. This debt is ex- 
pected to rise to $135,000,000,000 by next June 30, com- 
pared with $19,487,000,000 in 1932. It is expected to shoot 
up to $214,900,000,000 by June of 1944. This would be 
equal to a per capita debt of $1,604.93 for every man, 
woman and child in the United States, 
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Legislative Moves to Lengthen Work Week, Restrict Overtime Pay" : 


New Labor Board, 
outlawing of strikes 
among other proposals 


A revolt against certain New Deal labor 
laws and policies threatens to give the 
new Congress a lively issue soon after it 
meets in January. Among proposals al- 
ready being drafted for submission are 
these: 

Suspension of the 40-hour week as a 
standard for industry. 

Creation of the new War Labor 
Board answerable to Congress for its 
actions. 

Outlawing 
dustries. 

Forbidding the writing of closed- 
shop and maintenance-of-membership 
clauses in labor agreements of indus- 
tries holding Government war con- 
tracts. 

Prohibiting labor unions from contribut- 
ing to political campaigns. 

Making unions liable to prosecu- 
tion under the federal antitrust and 
antiracketeering laws. 

In more detail, the issues are these: 

Suspension of overtime provisions of 
the 40-hour week. Three methods of 
lengthening the work week have been 
suggested. They are: Repeal of the pro- 
vision of the Wage-Hour Law requiring 


of strikes in war in- 





-Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE RAMSPECK 
The new Congress has plans... 
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payment of overtime for all hours worked 
in excess of 40; suspension of the premium 
pay requirement, but with the proviso 
that employers may pay overtime in War 
Bonds; modification of the Wage-Hour 
Law to permit union members, through 
collective bargaining, to work voluntarily 
more than 40 hours without receiving 
overtime. 

Repeal of the premium pay provisions 
is unlikely to get far, since it would upset 
present wage structures in war industries 
by forcing pay cuts for thousands of per- 
sons who are working more than 40 hours. 
And wage cuts are not in the cards under 
the Government’s stabilization program. 

The proposal to permit workers to give 
up their overtime voluntarily was sub- 
mitted to Congress by Representative 
Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia, but it got 
nowhere. Organized labor opposed it, fear- 
ing it was an entering wedge for more 
drastic “restrictive” legislation, and the 
anti-New Deal Democrats would not ac- 
cept it unless it was broadened to apply 
to unorganized workers who have no col- 
lective-bargaining representatives. 

Given a better chance of enactment is 
the latest idea, that of permitting over- 
time to be paid in War Bonds. Those who 
are leading the revolt against New Deal 
labor laws are counting upon it to win 
many supporters. 

Latest figures on working hours in in- 
dustry show that workers in war plants 
averaged 45.7 hours a week in October, 
whereas the average for all manufacturing 
industries was 43.6. Appeals from those 
within the Government for extension of 
the work week to a 48-hour average are 
strengthening the hands of those who 
would revise the 40-hour basic law. One 
of the latest appeals came from Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War. 

Mr. Patterson said that, by raising the 
average work week in all war and nonwar 
industries from 42.8 hours (a figure slight- 
ly lower than the October average) to 48 
hours, the same volume of production 
could be obtained with 1,500,000 fewer 
workers than now are employed. 

A new. War Labor Board. Since this 
Board would be created by Congress, it 
would be empowered to carry out only 
policies specified by Congress. The present 
Board, created by executive order, is an- 
swerable to the President and is free to 
determine its own policies and issue the 
orders it sees fit to issue. Membership of 
the new Board, as in the case of the pres- 


ican I 
social | 
ent Board, would come from the ranks the Re 
labor, industry and the public. Whi 

Back of this proposal is a feeling among fight t 
the anti-New Deal group that labor is geff it also 
ting a better break than industry frog Great 
the present War Labor Board. Principg dent’s 
object of criticism is the Board’s polic§ the S 
of granting maintenance of vinaniaddl worke! 
eviden 
to hold the unions together as long as thef pare t 
keep their agreement not to strike ang tacks, 
during a time when many of the issue organi: 
formerly settled by collective bargaining unions 
now are settled by Government decree. One 

Most of the other issues involving labd that | 
that are likely to go before Congress hal aust | 
been debated in past sessions. Some of th official 
legislation will be essentially the same yQ. Ly 
the antistrike bills sponsored in previow Maker 
years by Representative Howard Smit 


unions. This is a form of wartime securit 
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(Dem.), of Virginia. | presen 
Whether the revolt against these Ned Natior 


Deal policies makes any real headwaj Lynch 


rests upon the willingness of Republicag “Un 
to side with conservative Democrats in @ visions 
fight against the big labor unions. Th bor ha 
Republicans will be strong enough in bollf organi: 
houses to swing the balance to the sid4 Witho 
of those Democrats. But a solid antilabof ‘check: 


front is not likely to develop in Republi ship,’ | 


can ranks while the party holds sud§ sands. 


high hopes of electing a President in 194) as a cc 
Republican leaders are trying to dis 
unions might ha 
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that their party is hostile to organized 
labor. On the other hand, there are those 
among labor leaders who would have the 
rank and file workers believe the Repub- 
lican Party is out to destroy every piece of 
social and labor legislation enacted during 
the Roosevelt Administration. 

While labor is preparing for a defensive 
omg fight to hold its gains of the last ten years, 
ge it also has an offensive campaign in mind. 
rom Great stress will be laid upon the Presi- 
‘ipg dent’s recommendations for expansion of 
lig the Social Security program to cover 
pig workers not now protected. Also there is 
rity evidence that, as the union leaders pre- 
thef pare to defend themselves from new at- 
an tacks, some are aware that the future of 
sud organized labor will be more secure if the 
ning unions put their own houses in order. 

. One of these leaders warned last week 
aba that labor’s gains are endangered by a 
ia@ cust for power or gain by a few union 
thf officials.” The warning came from George 
e 4 Q. Lynch, president of the AFL Pattern 
‘iow Makers League of North America. Taking 
milf issue with those within the AFL who are 
presently engaged in an attack upon the 
Ne# National Labor Relations Board, Mr. 
lway Lynch wrote in his union’s publication: 

cag “Under its [The Wagner Act’s] pro- 
ing visions and administration, organized la- 

J bor has become big business. It is a mutual 
botf organization with 10,000,000 policyholders. 
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sidf Without passing on the merits of the 
abel ‘checkoff’ and ‘maintenance of member- 


sands of workers must pay a tax to unions 
[94) as a condition of employment. This by di- 
‘isp rection of Government in decisions ren- 
hav dered by boards created by executive or- 

'der. The fees, dues, fines and assessments 
paid into unions by these workers run to 
substantial millions of dollars each year. 

“Organized labor should, therefore, 
orient its position and face the facts in 
this matter of Government-labor collabo- 
tation . . . Successful unions can be oper- 
ated under procedures consistent with 
good public interest . The competency 
of American labor leadership is being pres- 
ently tested at home.” 

Miners’ work week. Government 
dficials looked about last week for some 
method to compel soft coal miners and 
operators to come to an agreement on 
lengthening the work week in the big 
commercial mines of the Appalachian 
Mountain States. The Government wants 
the men to work six seven-hour days in- 
stead of five. But the power of compul- 
sion was not in sight. 

Almost three months after he had asked 
the miners and operators to revise their 
Wage agreement to remove the 35-hour- 
week limitation, Secretary of the Interior 
Itkes conceded that he did not have the 


"4 ship.’ it is factual that hundreds of thou- 
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—Underwood é& Underwood 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
- - - black diamonds in the rough? 


power to force an agreement. But, he said, 
there must be such power somewhere. The 
story behind Mr. Ickes’ dilemma is this: 

Late in September, Mr. Ickes, in his 
capacity as Co-ordinator of Solid Fuels, 
asked that the bituminous mines increase 
their production by working a_ longer 
week. Reason for the request was to make 
sure that enough coal was mined in 1943 
to take care of maximum demands. Mr. 
Ickes set the 1943 goal at 600,000,000 tons 
of soft coal and 65,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite. 

The miners, through their United Mine 
Workers union, and the operators agreed 
to try to negotiate an agreement. First 
stumbling block was Government control 
of coal prices. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration permitted a lift in price ceilings 
to enable the operators to pay additional 
wages to the miners, at overtime rates. 
But the negotiations broke down over this 
issue: Should the sixth day of work be 
on a voluntary basis? 

The 


should be 


that the men 
to penalties of dis- 


insisted 
subject 
fines for absenteeism on the 
sixth day, just as they are subject to pen- 
alties 


operators 
charge or 


the other five 
days. Miners wanted the sixth day’s work 
to be voluntary, free of such penalties 
Letters and telegrams to Mr. Ickes fol- 
lowed. John L. 
dent, accused the operators of “quibbling.” 
The operators called Mr. Lewis “flippant.” 
Back of the impasse was the knowledge 
that almost as much coal would be mined 
in 1942 under a five-day week as Mr. 
Ickes was demanding for 1943 under a 
six-day week. Using Department of In- 


for absenteeism on 


Lewis, the miners’ presi- 


terior production figures through Decem- 
ber 12, the union estimated that 586,- 
000,000 tons of soft coal would be mined 
in 1942, just 13,000,000 tons short of Mr. 
Ickes’s goal 


Labor’s supreme court. Employers 
of fewer than 100 workers no longer will 
have to go to Washington to settle labor 
disputes that cannot be adjusted by usual 
means. The War Labor Board now decides 
that all such disputes shall be handled by 
“little war labor boards” to be set 
major cities throughout the country. 

For employers and workers this means a 
speeding up of the adjustment process. It 
also means a saving in expense and travel 
time. For the parent Board in Washington 
it means a relief from a pressure of work 
that has threatened to swamp existing 
facilities. The Washington Board now be- 
comes a virtual supreme court for labor 
While delegating authority to the smaller 
boards to make decisions, the Washington 
Board retains the right to review 
decisions. 


up in 


these 


The regional boards will be made up of 
representatives of the public, labor and in- 
dustry. Most cases to come to their atten- 
tion will have ample precedents for settle- 
ment. Such precedents are found in the 
Board’s standard formulas for granting 
wage increases and union security. These 
formulas are to award pay raises when the 
workers can show that their incomes have 
not increased 15 per cent since Jan. 1, 
1941, and to grant maintenance-of-mem- 
bership privileges to unions that have 
shown satisfactory production records un- 
der the wartime no-strike agreement. 


Compulsory work law. A new ver- 
sion of what might be done to draft labor 
for war work has bobbed up again just 
when it seemed to be settled that a vol- 
untary approach to the man-power prob- 
lem would be given a thorough trial. 

The new plan is devised by Grenville 
Clark, New York attorney and author of 
the Selective Service Act. It would guaran- 
tee labor that there would be no disturb- 
ance of existing collective bargaining rela- 
tions, maximum hours, maximum 
and arbitration legislation. 

There also is this safeguard against 
compulsion: The President or his agents 
would have to call for volunteers to fill 
vacant war jobs before assigning workers 
There would be no compulsion for work- 
ers to join unions if they were assigned 
to union shops. 

The proposal, now circulating in Con- 
gress, obviously is thrown out as a trial 
balloon. Neither it nor any other national 
service legislation is likely to get far until 
voluntary controls are tested further. 


wages 
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| for air-borne invasion ... 
Carrying the attack to the enemy... 
It’s the goal of American Industry 


to train and equip more paratroopers 
than the Axis ever dreamed of—and 
that goal will be achieved. 


It calls for new plants to produce 
the synthetic fibres needed in such 
tremendous quantity . . . plant conver- 
sion to meet many of the production 
problems involved. 


In every war plant, heating is a vital 
consideration . . . for proper heat is 
essential to maximum output. 


For 50 years, steam has proved its 
ability to provide steady, even, eco- 
nomical heat in buildings of every type. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating, has been used successfully in 
more than 75,000 buildings. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Ordersshould be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT d 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN, according to recent deci- 
sions of one federal circuit court, more 
clearly determine whether you must ob- 
serve Wage and Hour Law regulations in 
dealing with your employes. This court 
holds that building service employes are 
exempt from the law although the build- 
ing rents space to persons engaged in 
interstate commerce. Further, that the 
Act does not apply to a cook who pre- 
pares meals for interstate employes, but 
does apply to watchmen who guard prop- 
erty used for producing goods that enter 
into interstate commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct for tax purposes 
the full amount of prepaid insurance you 
take out in the taxable year. Such deduc- 
tions, a federal circuit court decides, must 
be allocated on a pro rata basis for the 
years covered. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT install rigid metal con- 
duits or tubing for your electrical system 
unless you have an A-1-j or higher priority 
rating, or unless such installations are 
necessary to comply with the National 
Electric Code. All other installations of 
rigid conduits are barred by WPB order. 


YOU CAN get an AA-1 rating for mate- 
rial if you are engaged in manufacturing 
farm machinery or repair parts for farm 
machinery. This high priority to farm ma- 
chinery producers is the first to be given 
to a civilian industry. 


* ” 


YOU CAN, as a public utility official, 
connect dwellings with gas or electricity 
to supply cooking ranges if the dwellings 
now have no ranges of any kind. WPB 
will permit such connections, but the 
amounts of metals that can be used for 
the service are limited. 


YOU CAN sell a used steel drum fa 
$35, f.o.b. your place of business. Office q 
Price Administration places this ceiling 
reconditioned stainless _ sted 
drums. 


55-gallon 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 25 cents a ton to th 
coal you sell for export, provided that th 
shipment is not to Alaska, Hawaii, Canadj 
or Newfoundland. These export premium 
are allowed by OPA. 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings fa 
gray iron castings if your net sales in 194 
are less than $46,000. However, if you 
subsequent sales rise above this figure 
OPA price controls will apply. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying incom! 
taxes on the earnings from security deal 
ings realized by using funds in an irre 
vocable trust that you set up for yo 
children. A federal circuit court holds tha 
the grantor of the trust must pay incom# 
taxes on such earnings, even though they 
are given to the trust. 


* 


YOU CANNOT place an order for mo! 
chine tools without accompanying t 
order with a photostatic copy of a 
preference rating certificate, or a certifiel 
copy of the certificate. This ruling is mad 
by the War Production Board to eliminats 
correspondence between machine tool com! 
panies and customers. 


* ox * 


YOU CAN probably get favorable draft 
board consideration if you are engaged ip 
the practice of medicine, veterinary med- 
icine or dentistry, or if you are a studen! 
in a school preparing you to engage i 
such practice. Selective Service Bureai 
states that these persons should be com 
sidered for occupational classification. 


* ci # 


YOU CAN make a bonus payment t0 
an employe entering the armed service 
without approval of the National Wa 
Labor Board. This exemption is al 
nounced officially. 


* 


YOU CAN sell green coffee in lots d 
one to four bags at a premium of 74% pe 
cent above ceiling prices. OPA revises it 
coffee price schedule to permit highe 
prices for these small lots. 
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She isn’t big as naval guns go. And she 

isn’t particularly pretty, either. But she’s 

won the hearts of sailors wherever the 
om Navy fights... 
leah . . . because she does what’s got to be done 
IrTe- like nothing else in the world—when dive 
you bombers come screaming in to attack, she 
tha simply blasts them to bits. 
[omg 
they Cu 

Firing seven explosive shells a second, this 

20 mm. automatic anti-aircraft cannen is one 

of the most remarkable defensive weapons 
mo} } 1 ; “as . # © known to modern military science. Its rapid 

t 3 ’ ; rate of fire, its extreme range and the size of 
vou its ammunition combine to make it, according 
tifie! to high Naval authorities, the “best defense 
ever devised against the dive bomber.” 
m. 7 7 
“nal No man knows how many Navy vessels and 
inal convoy ships have been saved to date by the 
com curtain of steel it blasts into the sky. All we 
know is that the Navy says, ““Keep ’em coming 

—fast!”’ 

And that’s what we're doing—at the highest 
iraft rate these hard-hitting killers have ever been 
ry produced—faster even than when we were 
ed it awarded the “E" banner, on which date this 
med- important war assignment was 11 months ahead 
ident of schedule! 
ge Yet large as it is, our production of 20 mm. 
asa cannon represents only a fraction of what we, 

as a part of American industry, are doing to 
Con- supply our soldiers, sailors and marines with 
L. the implements of victory made possible by 

your purchase of War Bonds. 

Our additional war assignments include 
snt to Bofors automatic field guns, aerial om geen 
— major components for 13-ton high-speed 
rvs tanks, Diesel inner-engine assemblies and 

Wa vital units for Army trucks. Combined, they 
; al represent a project of already vast propor- 
tions—which is growing vaster every day... 
and which is being kept on or ahead of sched- 
\ ule not only by our own thousands of em- 

s 

ployees but also those of the 1500 subcontract- 
ots IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY ing companies who are presently working 
Ly per TO WIN A WAR-BUY with us. 
ses its WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
higher 
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Advertising Quiz. No. 12 





Do any appreciable num- 
ber of readers of The 
United States News in- 
duce, impel or influence 
other people to subscribe? 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 108 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 16, 1942, 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1942, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1942. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. Foore, Secretary-Treasurer . 


San Francisco, California. 
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GOLD, WAR’S UNWANTED METAL: 
WILL IT AID PEACETIME TRADE? 


| _Fimange week. 


The war ended, in 1942, the Govern- 
ment’s practice of piling up gold. At the 
close of the year, U.S. gold stocks were 
valued at $22,744,000,000, only $6,000- 
000 more than at the year’s beginning. 
During the three preceding years, the 
Treasury had added more than $8,000,- 
000,000 to its store. 

This sudden end to the trend which 
had existed since early 1934 was due to 
no change in policy, but solely to the war. 
Throughout 1942, the Treasury bought 
gold from all comers, It paid $35 an ounce, 
as before. From operations in the United 
States, Canada, Russia and elsewhere it 


acquired newly mined gold valued at 


several hundred million dollars. 
In previous 


years, the Government 





SAMSON IN A SUBMARINE: Gold from the Philippines, freighted undersea, is 
added to vast U. S. cache which planners hope to use for a gold-plated peace. 


buried the gold in vaults as fast as it was 
bought. In 1942 it parted with its newly 
bought About $25,000,000 to in- 
dustry, the remainder in international and 
other settlements and credits. 

Yet in 1942 the amount of gold mined, 
so far as its value can be estimated, was 
worth approximately $1,500,000,000. Of 
this, the United States got $6,000,000. 
What happened to the rest? 

Obviously, it was taken over by other 
governments. At least, it is thought so 
at Washington. 

Why should other governments want 
gold now? Why should the United States 
bury 21,000 tons of it in the ground? The 
gold standard for money virtually has 
disappeared throughout the world. And, of 
all metals mined, gold alone contributes 
nothing physically to war production. 


gold: 
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Gold has so little war importance tha 
the War Production Board has orderej 
U.S. mines to stop producing. Canadiay 
mines are being closed gradually. Only iy 
South Africa, where gold mining is 
major activity, is output high; productioy 
there is estimated at $500,000,000 a year’ 

What does it all add up to? 

Probably this: That gold, physically 
useless in winning the war, will become 
the universal monetary standard—in som¢ 
form—necessary to maintain the peac 
after the war is won. The present policy o 
the United States, of Britain, and of the 
few remaining neutrals indicates clearly 
that such a belief is strong in those Boy 
ernments. 


This is shown by the tenacity with 


which those governments hold to thei 
gold and by their policy of adding 4 
their stores even in the darkest days d 
war. 

Wartime secrecy has mantled the golf 
transactions of much of the world. Ye 
these facts are known: 

Amount of gold above ground throug 
out the world is approximately $33,000 
000,000. Of this, United States now holds 
for itself and others, about two-thirds. 

Brituin has added largely to its stock @f 
gold since the war started, it is believed, 
although no figures are published. Muei 
of the South African output now reported: 
ly is going to Britain, Value of Britis 
holdings at the end of 1938 was $2,690, 
000,000. 

France had a store of $2,709,000,000 
the end of 1939, which shriveled to 
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IT’S A SECURITY DOLLAR 


—buying protection for you and your family in an unsettled world. 


IT’S A WAR DOLLAR 


—helping, through War Bonds and other investments, to finance 
war production. 


IT’S AN ANTI-INFLATION DOLLAR 


—a stabilizing force because it is not competing for consumer goods. 


I@s Your Life Insurance Dollar! 











BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















BOMBER SQUADRON— 
READY ON THE LINE! 


Tae guns are loaded, the bombs are in 
the racks, and the sleek and deadly 
giants, grim in their war paint, stand 
in wide-spaced ranks before the hangars. 

At a signal, mighty motors will thun- 
der their defiance, and the Flying 
Fortresses will roar down the runway, 
lifting their wings to the wide sky. 

But before they can set out on their 
mission of destruction, the field must 
be ready. Big enough for their take- 
offs and landings; smooth and firm 
enough for the rolling of their monster 
tires. That vital maintenance job is 
capably handled by ‘Caterpillar’ Die- 
sel Tractors and Motor Graders. 

On American and Allied battlefronts 
around the world, these rugged ma- 
chines are doing their work with mili- 
tary efficiency. Even in the thick of the 
fighting they’ve proved their stamina. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Grad- 
ers, Engines and Electric Sets fill many 
important posts in this war. In addition 
to building, repairing and maintaining 
air bases, they are hauling big guns, 





clearing beach-heads, slashing jungle 
trails, rescuing tanks. They’re helping 
to supply armies in the field with water, 
lights and communication. And they’re 
furnishing main or stand-by power for 
naval craft and cargo ships. 


Nearly all new “‘Caterpillar” produc- 
tion is now going directly to the com- 
bat forces. But here at home thousands 
of older civilian machines are carrying 
the load of the huge wartime job. Back 
of their great record of performance 
stand the ‘Caterpillar’? dealers who 
are devoting their full parts replace- 
ment and service facilities to keeping 
“Caterpillar’”’ Diesel equipment doing 
its sturdy best until the war is won. 


CATERPILLAR 
Diéstl 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ii!. 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT — 
BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 








estimated $2,000,000,000 after its fal 
All this gold is held for France outside iy 
borders, mainly in Britain and the Unite 
States. 

United States held 70 per cent of t 
world’s gold a few years ago. Now, a 
ratio has been reduced to about two 
thirds. Included in that two-thirds is abow 
$3,200,000,000 held for other government 
and foreign banks until war’s end. 

When those holdings are deducted froy 
U.S. stocks, it will be found that th 
American Treasury owns outright approx 
mately $19,500,000,000—less than 60 pe 
cent of the world’s supply. 

Neutral nations able to get gold hay 
added high percentages to their holdin 
since the war started. Notable increas 
since 1940 include Sweden, which double 
its holdings to reach a stock of $326,000, 
000 at the end of this year, and Switzer 
land, whose holdings rose 60 per cent ij 
the two-year period, from $502,000,000 ¢ 
$805,000 000, 

South Africa, in the British Empire, in 
creased its holdings from $367,000,090 
$551,000,000 in the same period. 

These are among the United en 
which will have to maintain the peace 
Their fiscal policy in acquiring gold ind, 
cates their belief that gold will be a vitd 
factor in the postwar era. Contrasting with 
their stores are the holdings of the Axi 
powers in December, 1940: Germany, $99, 
000,000; Italy, $120,000,000; Japan, $164, 
000,000. 

How will gold, physically useless fe 
war, become the fiscal samson of peace’ 

Britain and the U.S. are chief nation 
concerned with the answer. Both are work 
ing on formulas; although little is sai 
about it, they are working in unison. 

In international trade, gold cannot kk 
replaced. From time immemorial, settle 
ments have been made in gold. No substi 
tute has been found. But obviously th 
world’s postwar money cannot be _ base 
on gold if the U.S. and Britain own it al 
—or even as large a share as at present 

And, obviously, no such huge stocks 
are necessary for international settlements 
Nor, it is believed, are they desirable. 

On its face, the problem would seem t 
redistribution of 
g more likely, of credits based 
gold owned or loaned. Some way must ke 
devised to permit have-not and vanquished 
nations to buy American goods after the 
war. Otherwise, there will be no American 
foreign trade. 


involve a_ world-wide 


old; or, 


What is in the present planning, of- 
ficials say vaguely, is “international co 
operation.” Conceivably that would in- 
volve international currency, as suggested 
by the Treasury last winter, for settle 
ments among nations. But that would be 
only part—a small part—of the answer to 
the whole problem. 

Whatever the full answer, it is, as yet, 
far from attainment, America’s huge store 
of gold, idle in wartime, may be put to4 
titan’s task when peace comes. 
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Trend of Axxerncam Busiaess 


Tithe Kez. U.S. Pat. Of 


1943 is to be another year of change for business. It will be one more 
year of boom for most and of bust for some, a year of much readjustment. 

This will be the year of the great squeeze for civilian industry. It also 
is to be the year when war industry will approach its maximum effort and output. 
It's to be the decisive year in production as well as in fighting. 

Glancing down the line.....in war industry: 

Aircraft output may reach 100,000, a large proportion bombers. 

Tanks will be turned out in any number wanted. Schedules now cut back. 

Ship production, war and merchant, will break all world records. 

Small arms, artillery, ammunition output is to be colossal. 

All in all: Durable goods output will be more than three times the 1935-39 
rate; will be centered almost entirely upon output of war goods. 





























In the field of general trends..... 

War orders will be smaller, better controlled. They'll be fitted with more 
care into a definite pattern of strategy. They won't be peddled to any comer. 

Construction will start into a tailspin; will be curtailed sharply as all 
the emphasis shifts to production of weapons, away from building of new plants. 
This year's record $13,500,000,000 of building may drop to $8,000,000,000. 

Retail trade will start to decline; will be down 12 per cent by the year 
end. That's a reasonably optimistic view. It could be upset by a hoarding 
wave, by cleaning of store shelves early in the year, leaving much less for 
later. 

Transportation at home, as well as on the seas, will become a major problem. 

Small business is to find more of a niche in war production; is to find its 
subcontracting opportunities much brighter. Big order holders will need help. 

There's to be a boom in factory pay rolls. Workers will average “* total of 
$466,000,000 in their weekly pay envelopes, against $383.000,000 in 1942. 

Farm industry's income is to boom to an estimated $17,500,000,000. That 
compares with $16,000,000,000 this year and $14,600,000,000 in the inflation 
year 1919. It could be even higher if Congress alters farm price ceilings. 

And: Industry's profits will be about 10 per cent above 1942; will reach 
$5,700,000,000 after all taxes. That still is under 1941 and under the 1920s. 


























When it comes to the price outlook for the new year....... 

There'll be an advancing trend. Both wholesale prices and living costs 
will be somewhat higher by the year end. Rise may be about 5 per cent. It 
could be more if the lid is taken from farm price rises, if Congress pressure 
forces a general easing of retail price ceilings. 

But: If Congress doesn't act, price rises will center in farm prices and in 
foods. There is general stability in most other price fields. 

A farm price rise of nearly 10 per cent, a food price rise of as much as 15 
per cent is not improbable. But: That will be reflected in living costs; will 
tend to encourage more wage increase demands on the part of labor. It's the 
danger spot in inflation control. 

In the field of price control itself: 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


OPA's new plan for retail pricing in meat an soap will be extended to othe 
foods, then to many other retail products during 1943. It calls for...... 

1. Fixing of zones in which quoted prices will be similar for same product. 

2. Definite grading to have fewer products and those of standard quality. 

3. Classification of wholesalers and retailers by volume of business. 

4. Fixing of dollar-and-cents prices to be charged by same class of store 
for same quality of product. Small volume stores will charge more. 

5. Use of published prices ‘n newspapers to assure enforcement. 

That kind of price control system sounds simple. But: There's an immense 
job of determining markups for each product in each area. There's a tendency 
for price rises to creep into a system that isn't frozen to any definite date. 
Yet: The new system, if it can be worked out, will be simpler, fairer. 




















In the matter of other Government controls....during 1943: 

Industry will be forced to adjust to the Controlled Materials Plan, to the 
strict rationing of available raw materials. That should assure steel, copper, 
other materials for major war jobs, should assure civilians of a minimum amount. 

Inventories of industry will be brought under firmer control. 

There's to be a gradually tightening regulation of all forms of transport. 
Railroads and trucks alike are in for more over-all direction. Eastman's ODT is 
probably in for an overhauling, for a change in attitude and direction. 

Paper work will continue to be very heavy. Forms won't be cut much. 

There's to be a rapid expansion in all forms of rationing. 

















To turn to the tax outlook for busineSsS........ 

It is improbable that the new Congress will add greatly to the tax burden 
now borne by industry. Instead: There may be some more administrative changes, 
some more "relief" provisions designed to deal with tax hardship cases. 

And: If income tax rate on corporations is raised, the raise probably will 
be to no more than 45 per cent. Treasury had sought 55 per cent and still wants 
that. 

Present intent of Congress is to wait for March 15 returns before acting; 
to find out what the 1942 Revenue Act is going to yield. 

Then, it has in mind: 

Ruml plan: A plan to start current collection of individual income taxes as 
earned. This involves postponing collection of one year's taxes at the start. 

Forced savings: Use of the present Victory tax as a means of drawing off 
more individual income. Victory tax might be raised to 10 or 15 per cent. And: 
The yield then would be set aside, in part, for return after the war. 

Retail sales tax: A tax of 5 or 10 per cent, possibly graded higher on 
luxuries, but exempting foods. Yield won't solve the revenue problem, however. 

Pay-roll taxes: No important increase. 

Treasury will seek $15,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 in added revenue. 
And: It will be cool to forced savings because they merely postpone, but do not 
solve, the Treasury's war financing problems. Treasury ideas won't prevail. 

















In the field of man power....ecee 

Employers face many difficulties in 1943. All physically fit men, except 
married with children, will be drawn on heavily for military service. 

Wage and salary ceilings will encourage job shifting in search of the high- 
er-established pay of competing firms. WLB and Treasury appear to be rather 
liberal in approving raises to meet these situations. 

An effort to draw workers away from nonwar and into war industry is to 
grow. 
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"lhe Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg, U.S, Pat, Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Changes in ROTC Training 

Sir:—My attention has been called to 
the November 13 issue of The United 
States News, which contained the follow- 
ng statement: “... the official Army view 
is that military training of an ROTC type 
is of very little value.” 

Of course, the old ROTC (Reserve Offi- 
ers Training Corps) has decreasing value 
oday with the evolution in military meth- 
ods and tactics, but you would be justified 
in saying, I am sure, that ROTC training 
ic he ag modified and improved in accord- 
ance with recommendations _ received, 
either directly or indirectly, from General 
Marshall and members of his staff. 

Now, with the four-year ROTC course, 
much better training is being given. 


Pullman, Wash. E.O.H. 


~ * * 


Way to ‘Lose the Peace’ 
Sir:—Winning this war by an internal 
collapse of Germany would most certainly 
result in some other Hitler appearing on 
the scene in 1965 to tell the German peo- 
ple that they never really lost the war. 
It may take longer, but there is only 
one foolproof way to end this war: A 
complete military defeat of Germany, with 
Allied troops occupying the entire country 
and staying there for quite a while. 
The laudable tendency to “uplift” the 
German people after setting them apart 
from Hitler and his gang is, in my opin- 
ion, most dangerous to a lasting peace. 
San Francisco, Calif. J.G. 


* * * 


Waste of Man Power? 

Sir:—With a definite shortage of man 
power, many draft boards persist in send- 
ing 4-F men repeatedly to the various in- 
duction centers to fill their monthly quotas. 

Many 4-F men are now playing impor- 
tant parts in war industries. Prior to their 
frst examinations by draft board and 
Army doctors, they tried to enlist in the 
armed services, had no success. 

If I remember correctly, in the last 
war, Once a man was examined by Army 
doctors and rejected, he was never both- 
eed again, thereafter undertook to serve 
lis country in defense industry. It seems 
ome that Selective Service still seems to 
be operating to suit the tastes of the 
various boards. 
lesey City, N.J. S.A.M. 
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THE GRAYBAR SIGNALING SPECIALIST got 
the call, and from GRAYBAR’S own ware- 
house stock filled all of the requirements 
but one. The last item on the order was for 
6-watt, 6-volt lamps... an off-standard item 
which no one in the city had in stock. 


AS THE HOURS TO SAILING TIME DWINDLED, a 
GRAYBAR Representative drove to the laboratory and 
secured the lamps...only to discover that they had all 
been red-coated, while the ship’s order called for 


lamps that were clear glass. 
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MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW TORK N.Y 


6 p.m. Sailing 


A BRITISH FREIGHTER had pulled into an 
Eastern shipyard for repairs. Its signaling 
system was badly damaged, and a number 
of special parts and supplies were needed 
by sailing time on the following day. 





ORDER FILES in GrayBar’s office gave one final 
clue: Some weeks before, a research laboratory in 
a neighboring city had ordered lamps of this special 
type. Yes, the laboratory reported, they’d be glad 
to release them for this more essential need. 





USING A PENKNIFE, 

as he sat in his car 

the GRAYBAR man lit- 

erally “scraped up” 

the lamps to fill the 

order as per specifica- 
tions. The complete order 
reached the ship in time for 
the 6 p.m. sailing. 








THE ARMY: BIGGEST CUSTOMER 


Men and Organizations That Control Vast Procurement Program 


How Services of Supply 
and Materiel Command 
of Air Forces operate 


Industry is marching these days in step 
with, and at the command of, the Army. 
The headlines go to the War Production 
Board and the so-called fight for power 
between WPB and the armed forces. But 
the money goes to the Army. And that’s 
why businessmen go to the Army, too, in 
carrying out their war production jobs. 

While arguments are spun in 
Washington offices over broad, indefinite 
will-o’-the-wisps like “control of contract 
the hard, solid dollars are 
being spent by men and organizations that 
never get newspaper mention. They do 
the actual day-to-day work of buying 
and building the weapons and munitions 
needed by our Army and our allies. They 
take the materials that the WPB’s own 
growing army of workers channel into 
the Army, and see that those materials 
are turned into the sinews of war. 

These are the men whom officials of 
private businesses must meet and work 
with while carrying out Government as- 
signments. They decide who gets a con- 
tract to make guns and other supplies, and 
who does not. They call down the X-Y-Z 
Company for failing to get out its quotas 
on time; or hand it a pat on the back in 
the form of an Army award for excellence 
in production. They run the business side 
of the Army—with a bankroll of more 
than $100,000,000,000. 

This year, they are spending $25,000,- 
000,000, which is five times the amount 
spent last year. Next year, they will spend 
as many dollars as can turned into 
food, weapons, munitions. In short, they 
will handle more than half of all the busi- 
ness that is done in the U.S. during 1943. 

So, for many businessmen, 1943 will be 
a bust or a boom year depending on how 
well they work with and for the Army. 
Here is the story of the men from whom 
they will take orders; the story of the 
Army’s businessmen, their organizations, 
and how they operate. 

As to the men themselves. Most mem- 
bers of the military business organiza- 
tion have come straight from private in- 
dustry, taken commissions and donned 
uniforms for the duration only. Out of 
every 25 officers in the Army today, 24 
were working at civilian jobs two and a 
half years ago. Many key jobs in mili- 
tary supply setups still are handled by 
civilians. 

As to their organizations. Over-all con- 
trol of the Army’s production and pro- 
curement program is vested by law in 


being 


scheduling,” 


be 
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the Under Secretary of War. So Robert 
P. Patterson holds top authority over 
Army business, But most of his authority 
is exercised by Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, head of the million-man Serv- 
ices of Supply. As the chart indicates, 
General Somervell has a direct line of 
authority down to the very end of the 
vast SOS machine, which buys and builds 
everything the Army needs except equip- 
ment peculiar to the Army Air Forces. 
Mr. Patterson’s responsibilities for Army 
aircraft are carried through by the Ma- 
teriel Command of the AAF, under the 
direction of Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols. 

The Army’s business activitites are con- 
centrated in those three agencies. To 
understand how they fit together and 





—Harris & Ewing 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL SOMERVELL 


For businessmen . . . a bust or a boom 
what they do is to understand the over-all 
military procurement picture. 

The Under Secretary’s office. Mr. Pat- 
terson’s job is to see that the whole War 
Department supply line stays unsnarled. 
He handles the bigger problems only. 
His office approves only those contracts 
amounting to more than $5,000,000. De- 
tailed operations have been shifted down 
the line. The Under Secretary has general 
control over SOS and the Materiel Com- 
mand in the letting of contracts, purchase 
of supplies, the making of weapons and 
munitions. 

This makes Mr. Patterson directly re- 
sponsible for the entire military procure- 
ment program. He decides the broad pro- 
duction programs; sees to it that the Army 
gets its share of available raw materials, 


which are divided between the Army and 


Navy by the Army-Navy Munitions Boar 
with WPB acting as referee. He blocks ow 
plans for the construction of new fae 
tories; determines price policy, labor an¢ 
industrial relations, 

Incidentally, Mr. Patterson does no 
allow the size and difficulties of his job 
keep him fenced off from its actual work 
ing details. A frequent visitor to industri 
plants, he confers regularly with leading 
industrial executives at off-the-record con. 
ferences where “the Army reports to in 
dustry.” What he can’t cover, Lieut. Gen 
William S. Knudsen can. In Mr. Patter 
son’s own General Knudsen, a 
Director of Production for the Unde 
Secretary, is “our great trouble deta 

Services of Supply. The business side of 
the vast SOS organization heads up unde 


the Assistant Chief of Staff for rector 


words, 


Maj. Gen, Lucius D. Clay; his Director ¢ 
Procurement, Brig. Gen. William H. Har 
rison, and his Director of Production 
Scheduling, Sherrod E. Skinner. Apar 
from the planning divisions, under thei 
control are the Purchases and Production 
divisions, which are the “staff” organiza. 
tions that carry out SOS production anjé 
procurement policies. The physical work 
of buying and building is done still farther 
down the line by the operating services o 
the SOS. 

Purchases Division: With supervision 
over the placing of supply and equipment 
orders, this agency is operated by Cd 
Albert J. Browning, recently “borrowed 
from WPB. It clears contracts, chang 
orders, advance payments, loans, leases, 
purchase orders; supervises renegotiation 
of contracts and price adjustments; pre 
pares all procurement regulations; directs 
War Department activities with the Small- 
er War Plants Corp.; helps manufacturers 
make contact with the proper SOS serv- 
ice; approves sales of equipment, supplies 
and material. 

Production Division: It takes over after 
contracts are executed, keeps close wateh 
over all production operations to see that 
they are properly carried out; allocates 
materials and facilities so that equipment 
is turned out when and where needed. 
Brig. Gen. H. C, Minton, assisted by his 
deputy chief, Howard Bruce, heads the 
division. His job is to arbitrate disputes 
between the various SOS supply services 
over division of manufacturing facilities; 
keep tabs on production progress; dis 
tribute machine tools to War Department 
suppliers; step in and “advise” contractors 
when and if poor management holds up 
production. 

The Supply Services: At the bottom d 
the SOS heap are the Supply Services. 
The five that do the most important pre 
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duction jobs are the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Office of the Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Services, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
= service maintains its own procure- 
ment network, with district offices in prin- 
cipal cities where businessmen first go 
to see about working for the Army. 

The jobs of the Services cover a lot of 
goound. They develop and design specific 
items of equipment; write the specifica- 
Jtions and change them if necessary; ne- 
pp gotiate all the Army’s contracts; super- 


rk vise production in the factories and inspect 


the finished article; regulate maintenance 
fof Army-owned plants; buy land; 
‘Tequipment and salvage it, etc. 


store 


re Materiel Command. Separate from the 
‘en SOS, but still under the general super- 


ter Vision of Mr. Patterson’s production high 


ler 
‘ 
a trated at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, as 


Tye 


to of the Production Division. 


-Icommand, is the agency that procures 
‘lequipment for the Army Air Forces. Called 
pythe Production Division of the Materiel 
‘}Command, its working parts are concen- 
part of the Materiel Center there. 
FBrigadier General K. B. Wolfe is the chief 
It has three 


Hi sections: 

7 Production Engineering, which sets 
Dart ; ; 

-| =the specifications for the planes. 
heir . . , , : 

‘ Production Requirements, which 
tion . . , 
. | determines the materials, machine 
“1 tools and factories needed for the 
"on aircraft program; takes those require- 
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ments to WPB and asks for what- 

ever is needed out of the available 

national supply. 

Production Control, which keep a 
daily “follow-up” on the progress of 
production in aircraft factories; de- 
cides on the “preference list” issued 
from Washington, what factories must 
be cut back and what factories must 
be pushed ahead when materials 
shortages occur. 

The Production Control section, some- 
times described as the “wailing wall” for 
hard-pressed plane manufacturers trying 
to keep production going, is the nerve 
center of the entire aircraft program. Its 
decisions are so important to aircraft men 
that most big companies have set up 
branch offices in Dayton to keep in daily 
touch with operations there. They work 
through the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, a 
hybrid arrangement through which WPB 
maintains its most direct contact with 
the plane procurement program. On the 
ASU are representatives of the Army, the 
Navy and the British—all there to see to 
it that their side gets a break when 
pinches in materials come. 

Superimposed on this aircraft setup is 
the new Aircraft Production Board. Exact- 
ly how it will affect the production con- 
trol process is not yet clear. WPB’s Vice 
Chairman C. E. Wilson apparently has 
the power to tell the services how much 
materials they can have; tell them they 
will have to cut down their program if 
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the goal is too large to be reached with 
the available materials. 

In any event, the Army has its big 
organization on the ground, with four 
district offices, doing the daily, intimate, 
job of pushing through the program. And 
that organization is the one with which 
the aircraft industry deals. 

What the organizations achieve. There 
are only two reasons for these vast busi- 
ness organizations: to get the weapons 
and munitions, and get them to the 
troops. They are doing it, at a rate that 
equals and in some cases exceeds the 
production of all the Axis nations. 

Here are some of the specific accom- 
plishments: clothing and personal equip- 
ment provided for an Army of 5,000,000, 
which has been clothed, fed and housed 
in keeping with the American standard; 
a military construction program totaling 
more than $5,000,000,000 put over with- 
out serious delay in 1942; production in 
12 months of more than 3,000 90-mm. anti- 
aircraft guns, 9,000 40-mm. antiaircraft 
guns, 23,000 tanks, 9,000 self-propelled 
guns, 500,000 machine guns. Together, the 
Army and the Navy got 49,000 planes 
this year, Small arms ammunition for the 
Army is rolling out at the rate of more 
than 1,000,000,000 rounds per month. And 
all this output has been so co-ordinated 
with delivery that 80 per cent of it has 
been made available to the fighting troops. 

Those figures make up the efficiency 
record of the biggest business in the world. 
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(More ration problems are ahead for 
American buyers. A point rationing sys- 
tem, similar to one in use in Great Brit- 
ain, is being worked out by the Office of 
Price Administration and will be put in 
operation soon, probably late in January. 
The operation of the system will be of 
vital importance to virtually every Ameri- 
can household. Under point rationing, 
certain commodities will be given vary- 
ing values, will require different numbers 
of ration stamps to buy. More ration 
books will have to be kept track of; 
housewives will have to “budget” their 
stamps, just as they now budget their 
family finances. Many persons are asking 
how they will buy under the new point 
rationing plan.) 


First: How will point rationing work? 


Under point rationing, you will go shop- 
ping with a book of ration stamps of dif- 
ferent values, just as you have money of 
different values—dimes, quarters, half-dol- 
lars, etc. Each item in a rationed group 
will have a price value of so many ration 
stamps, just as it has a cash value of so 
many dollars and cents. You will have an 
allotment of so many ration stamps to 
spend in a given period, just as you might 
have, under a weekly or monthly budget. 
so many dollars and cents to spend. 


How will you tell the value of the new 
stamps? 

They will be marked in different denomi- 

nations, just as money is of different de- 

nominations. War Ration Book Two, 

which is being printed for dis- 





in the given period. Scarce meats would 
have high point values, possibly 8 or 11 
points, and would be bought sparingly; 
more abundant meats would be marked 
low, at 1 or 2 points. In the ration period 
you could buy more of a low-value meat, 
or you could put all your stamps in a 
high-value meat, but you would not get 
as much of it. 


Suppose you use up all your stamps for 
a ration period before it ends? What 
would you do then? 


You would not be able to buy any more 
of the rationed commodities until the next 
period. You are not permitted to borrow 
or to buy on credit as you might do 
if you ran out of cash. Buyers are sup- 
posed to plan carefully their shopping 
with ration stamps, which are becoming 
a secondary currency. There will be bar- 
gains and high prices in point values, just 
as there are in dollars and cents. 


Will the point values of commodities re- 
main stationary? 


No. They will be raised or lowered from 
time to time by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in accordance with supply and 
demand of rationed articles. If an item 
becomes scarcer, its point value will be 
increased, and vice versa. 


What will storekeepers have to do under 
the new system? 


They will have to post the ration point 
value of each item in ‘their stores and keep 


been Lskad: 
HOW A POINT RATIONING SYSTEM WORKS 


these lists up to date. Ration values wil 
not have to be marked on each package 
The storekeepers also will have to coll 

the value in stamps from each purchase 
when a sale is made. These ration stamp 
will be handled just as sugar and coff 

stamps are at present. 1 


Will all rationed commodities be placed 
under the point system? 


Not all of them. Such commodities 
sugar, coffee and gasoline, which have y 
widely used substitutes or closely relate 
items, will not be under point rationin 
They will be sold as they now are an/ 
through the same ration books. 


Will you have to register again to get ¢ 
new ration book? 


Not if you already have a sugar ratia 
book. Details of procedure are bein 
worked out now, but are not yet con. 
plete. At a date to be selected, you wil 
have to apply, probably at a schoolhous 
for War Ration Book Two. Take along 
your sugar ration book and the new bool 
will be issued to you without furthe 
registration. If you never have obtained 
sugar stamps, you are supposed to appl 
for a ration book at your local War Pric 
and Rationing Board by January 15. 


How do books differ from the old ones? 


War Ration Book Two has four pages d 
Red stamps, four pages of blue. Ead 
stamp also has a letter—A, B, C, ete. Th 
letters will be used to designate the periods 

in which they can be used 





tribution in January, has 
stamps of 1, 2, 5 and 8-point 
values. If you buy an item 
with a ration value of 11 
points, you would give up a 
1, a 2 and and an 8-point 
stamp, just as you would give 
up a 10 and a 25-cent coin if 
the cash value of an article q 
were 35 cents. 





What is meant by ration 
groups of commodities 
under point rationing? 


Related or similar commodi- 
ties that can be substituted 
for one another are linked in 
one ration group. Thus, meats, 


which are slated for early 
rationing, would be put in 








one group. Each holder of a 


to 
months. 
Whatispurposeofnewsystem} 


Each color is for one group 0} 
commodities. If more than tw 
groups are placed under poit! 
rationing in the future, stil 
another book probably will k 
needed. Book Two is supposel 

last from six to eight 


Ration officials describe it a 
a system to assure a fair share 
of supplies while giving the 
greatest possible freedom of 
choice in rationed groups. 


Has it worked in England? 

Officials of the British Food 
Ministry say the point ration 
ing system, which went into 
effect there in May, 1941, has 








new ration book would be al- 
lowed to spend so many points 
of his ration stamps for meat 
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A PAGE FROM THE NEW POINT RATION BOOK 
... the trick is to “‘budget’’ the stamps 


been a success and that house 
wives have found it easy to 
understand and fair to all. 
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To write the achievements of free enter- 
prise in America would fill volumes. To 
record their accomplishments in the first 
year of war cannot be written in a few 
brief pages. 


The Chicago Herald-American has been tell- 
ing its readers— free men working in free 
enterprise——in a series of page announce- 


ments some of the magnificent accomplish- 
ments of American industry. 


* 


the Achievements 
Sree Cnlerrrise is 


oe * " 


its great store of knowledge of aeronautics, 
of meteorology, gained through millions of 
flight hours... 


. of food, and the problems the farmer, 
the manufacturer and the retailer face in 
continuing to set the bountiful table that has 
been an American heritage . . . 


The Chicago Herald-American has been tell- 
ing the people these things because Ameri- 


can industry, always free to make the prod- 
. . —e. ucts that men were free to buy, are now 
riod For example, how the railroads, within a exerting all of their efforts in defeating an 
used matter of hours after Japan’s dastardly at- enemy that does not believe in freedom. 
ip o tack, moved men and materials swiftly and And the people caught in the vortex of war 
surely to strategic areas. How today men look for enlightenment and assurance. 
a. and management working with government, 
ke have stepped up ton-miles thirty-three per The Chicago Herald-American, as its con- 
0sel cent above 1929, while car capacity and tribution to Free Enterprise fighting the war, 
eight tractive power are twenty per cent below will continue to publish from time to time 

the 1929 level. advertisements of the achievements of 

tem? American industry. 
ts - - - Of steel’s contribution to the war effort 
share —how the mills in the Chicago area from Free men will win this war and in the peace 
: the the first month after Pearl Harbor, reached chet follows Aanerica will veturn to the io 
7 100 per cent of productive capacity and dustrial system that has given the people the 
” maintained this peak month after month . . . highest living standards ever known . . . will 
id? provide opportunities greater than our imagi- 
Food ...Of air transport’s able assistance through nations can at present picture. 
tion 
into e . 
Dn Chicago Herald-dmerican 
ouse- 
sy to Evening and Sunday 
Il. 
EWS NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES - « « RODNEY 4 BOONE ORGANIZATION 














The Army of the Railroads 


Within the people of this country there is 


no finer group than the army of the railroads 
—an army of men and management, more 
than a million strong. 


When a treacherous enemy lashed at the 
United States on December 7th, 1941, the 
railroads of this country demonstrated that 
their main lines were front lines in defense. 


In less than seven weeks after our entry into 
the war, American railroads moved 600,000 
troops within the boundaries of the United 
States—a feat unparalleled in history. 


No other country in the world has ever 
moved so many men by rail without stop- 
ping all traffic. The American railroads 
performed this phenomenal feat while con- 
tinuing to move all freight and passenger 
traffic with little or no delay. 


During the first five months of 1942 the 
railroads have handled in organized move- 
ments approximately 4,500,000 troops. The 
level of freight traffic for this same period 
was 40 per cent above the level of 1941, 
while passenger traffic increased more than 
50 per cent. 


Every five seconds a freight train starts its 
run. Every five seconds a passenger train 
rolls out of a station. 


The bells of 41,000 American locomotives 
ring out in Freedom as they keep moving a 
million tons of freight a mile for every 
minute of the day and night. 


Chicago, Heart of America, the world’s 
largest railroad center, feels the steady 
throb of trains constantly moving. 


As troop trains roll, as freight trains speed 
planes and guns, tanks and munitions from 
assembly lines to battle lines, Chicago knows 
the vital part that railroad men and man- 
agement play. 


When winter comes the task before the rail- 
roads will draw upon the full resources of 
the patriotism, loyalty, devotion, self-sacrifice 
and ingenuity of all railroaders. 


The job will be done. 





The Chicago Herald-American is-proud that 
its readership is so great among the army of 
the railroads and recognizes with apprecia- 
tion that every railroad which advertises in 
Chicago uses the columns of this newspaper. 























FOOD 


Filling America’s market basket has long 
been one of Chicago’s jobs. Strategically lo- 
cated in the nation’s rich farm belt, it is the 
natural manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter of the food industry. 


The normal flow of consumer merchandise 
necessary to fill the civilian market basket 
presents no problem to Chicago, but the ad- 
dition of feeding the armed forces of our 
nation as well, complicates merchandising. 


This double job of feeding fighting men 
while maintaining adequate civilian stocks 
calls for the patriotic co-operation of all 
Americans. Our first duty is to our armed 
forces. The sacrifices that we are called 
upon to make on the home front are small 
when compared to the sacrifices on the 
fighting front. 


Shortages in consumer stocks occur because 
peacetime machines and materials have gone 
to war. Plowshares have been beaten into 
swords. Hundreds of thousands of young 
men have left the tractors for the tanks; the 
fields of clover for the fields of honor. 


These are some of the reasons why, com- 
bined with unprecedented food demands, 
you cannot always get the grocery products 
you want when you want them... why 
you are asked to drink less coffee, to use 
less sugar and to share the meat. 


For only in this way can we be certain that 
our armies are well fed, and that food, so 
vital to victory, flows uninterrupted to our 
fighting forces to maintain their health, 
strength and morale. 


The management, men and women of the 
food industry are doing their part in Ameri- 
ca’s war effort. This includes your grocer 
and other retailers. If service is not as 
usual, be patient—they are doing their ut- 
most to serve you. 


The Chicago Herald-American, co-operating 
with the food industry, and the government, 
has kept Chicago citizens advised concern- 
ing rationing, price ceilings and all of the 
wartime regulations so essential to the com- 
mon good. 


Through the news columns, the Mary Mar- 
tensen Food for Victory pages and the Vic- 
tory Cooking Schools, The Herald-American 
is constantly informing and advising Chi- 
cago housewives how to buy food wisely, 
prepare it properly, and thereby do their 
part in helping the war effort. 


With so many staunch Herald- American 
readers among the families of the war work- 
ers of Chicago, this newspaper is providing 
healthful civic co-operation to the food in- 
dustry and to the government. 

















Agreement with Mexico 
for lower tariff barriers 
and mutual concessions 


The trade agreement between the United 
States and Mexico appears to grant sub- 
stantial concessions to this country’s neigh- 
bor. 

Major concessions are a reduction in 
petroleum tariffs from 42 cent to 14 cent a 
gallon and removal of all quota restric- 
tions on imports. This clause, because of 
most-favored-nation clauses in other trade 
treaties, automatically import 
quotas on oil from Venezuela, Colombia, 
the Dutch West Indies and other coun- 
tries. Previously, imported oil was lim- 
ited to 5 per cent of the total amount 
of crude oil refined in the United States 
in the preceding year. 


removes 


The pact, however, does contain two 
escape clauses that authorize either coun- 
try to impose quota restrictions or to can- 
cel tariff concessions if it is found that 
imports are damaging domestic industry. 
Otherwise the for three 
years. 

The war emergency also is reflected in 
U.S. offers. Duties on lead and zine, for 
example, are slashed 50 per cent until 30 
days after the end of the war emergency. 
Cattle also can be imported at lower 
tariffs in any amounts during the war, but, 
after the war, imports are limited to 
100,000 head of light cattle, 225,000 head 
of heavy cattle and 400,000 head of feeder 
cattle. A special war tariff of 144 cents a 
pound on Mexican tomatoes also is 
granted. This latter will rise to 2144 cents a 
pound. 

Other concessions, amounting in most 
instances to 50 per cent reductions, are 
granted on zine oxide, many fresh fruits 
and vegetables, leather sandals, workers’ 
straw hats and similar articles. The free 
list contains twine, henequin, chicle, gua- 
yule rubber, fresh and frozen abalone, 
shrimps and lobster. 

Mexican concessions consist principally 
in an agreement not to raise existing tar- 
iffs on 127 U.S. products. Most important 
of these are automobiles, trucks and trac- 
tors. Lower tariffs will be levied on mining 
and industrial machinery, threshing ma- 
chines, and hand-driven sewing machines 
(down 50 per cent); elevators (down 67 


compact runs 
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per cent); radios and phonographs (down 
17 per cent); electric fans and ventilators 
(down 22 per cent) and mechanical re- 
frigerators (down 22 per cent). Reduced 
duties also are allowed for lard, wheat, 
barley, canned fruits and vegetables, dried 
and fresh fruits, tobacco and cottonseed. 

U.S. benefits from lower Mexican tar- 
iffs, however, must await the end of the 
war. Manufacturers are in no position to 
supply Mexico with automobiles, 
machinery, home appliances or other man- 
ufactures. Mexican producers, however, can 
expect to realize immediate advantages 
from U.S. concessions, provided shipping 
is available. 


now 





Advertising. Attempts by Nelson 
Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, to persuade U.S. exporting 
concerns to maintain advertising budgets 
in Latin America appear to be bearing 
fruit. A preliminary survey by the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs indicates that 
almost half of the firms approached will 


Weeke 
PLANNING FOR POSTWAR TRADE 


Stimulus to Future Business by Treaties, Advertising and Highway; 








maintain their advertising budgets and 
fourth of them plan to increase budget 

Behind the wartime advertising cam! 
paign is a move to expand postwar ma 
kets in the Hemisphere. At the moment 
most exporters are unable to meet th 
demands for goods, principally machinery 
chemicals and manufactured articles, 
advertising is expected to keep U.S. a 
names alive. 

After the war, a ready market for good! 
made in the United States should be avai 
able in Latin America. Almost all Hemi 
sphere countries will have piled up sub 
stantial dollar balances that can be usej 
for automobiles, industrial machinery, r 
dios, sewing machines, chemicals an 
other products. 








Highway. The end of the rainy seasoy 
in Central America is accompanied by : 
speed-up in work on the Inter-America 
Highway from the Guatemalan border t 
the Panama Canal. Edwin W. Jame 
chief of the Inter-American regional offic 
of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, e 
pects the highway to be completed by th 
time rains begin again. 

Construction goals call for completia 
of 600 miles of gravel-surface all-weather 
road to link with the 1,000 miles of hard 
surfaced highway already built. This 
means that more than half as much road 
building will be completed in the region 
in one year as in the preceding 13 year. 

The project, however, will not yet pro} 
vide a through motor highway from the 
Rio Grande to the Panama Canal. There 
will remain a 600-mile roadless_ streteh 
through Mexico to Guatemala. A railroad 
is available for transport over this stretch. 

Immediate advantages of the highway 
will be an overland supply route to th 
Canal, similar to the defense value of the 
new Alcan Highway through Canada to 
Alaska. The Canal Zone’s food problem 
also should be eased, since the road ties i 
directly with food-growing projects now 
under way in Costa Rica and Panama. 

Long-term advantages also should ac 
crue from the road project. Hitherto, 
Central America has depended almost 
completely on ocean shipping, with th 
result that interior sections have been re 
mote and undeveloped. By bringing trans 
portation into the interior, opportunities 
for development are expected to opel. 
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§ Things certainly look promising in the rationing line, what 
,) with the shake-up that’s coming in the Office of Price Admin- 
" istration. Here the country has been tottering along with a 
,j rationing system that any Gremlin can figure out in less time 
f than it takes you 
hg WE'RE GOING To RATION to become accus- 
n}| POCKETS ~ NoBoDY tomed to malted 

WILL HAVE ANVTHING typewriters as a 
i To PUT IN ‘EM ) coffee substitute. 

‘| ANYHOW! ” . A nation with the 
dc? ingenuity, the do- 
il or-dog-gone-it spir- 
ai > it that wrested the 
h vast prairies first 
ej from the Indians and then from the New Deal, can certainly 
7 develop a rationing system without a loophole. 
nf Of course, we could strictly ration loopholes by way of a 

fair beginning, but who the heck wants to be fair? What we 

must aim at is a system that will be unfair to everybody. 
of The trouble is that we simply have not put our hearts into 


01 
her 


this business. Hearts are not rationed. Neither is liver or spare- 
/ ribs, but try to get ‘em. As its weekly patriotic gesture, there- 
fore, this department is going to offer a prize, a cash prize, for 
the perfect rationing system. The winner can take his choice 
between our personal check for $42,000,000,000 or a cup of 
genuine coffee with two lumps of sugar, the sugar to be returned 
to the Curator of the Smithsonian Institution after using, how- 
ever. Good heavens, do you think we’re made of sugar? 

Here’s the general idea. We—we, the people—want a ration- 
ing system to end rational systems. Therefore, the scheme 
should be the rationing of rationings. Before anybody can get a 
book of rationing coupons for gasoline, let’s say, or automo- 
biles, he has to get a ration book to permit him to get a ration 
book. Our slogan must be, “Rationing that’s rational is simply 
not fashionable.” That'll get the gals to co-operate. 
| As the system works now, a man who wants oil to heat a 
house containing 5,400 cubic feet need only know how many 
square feet he has. If his feet are square enough, he is put in 
4F and removed from the draft. If there is no draft, his house 
is warmer. Q. E. D. 

That’s too easy. A child can figure that one out if he is an 
infant prodigy, as whose child is not? Isn’t yours? 

Or take gas. Some people prefer to take novocaine, and others 
just prefer the head-in-the-oven technique, but we will take 
ethyl. Never mind where we are taking her. The existing ration- 
ing system says each coupon is worth three gallons, or 45 miles. 
Your car goes only eight miles to the gallon. Do you take gas? 
No, you take the bus, and get there just the same if not just as 
sane. The rationing system we propose won’t get you anywhere! 
) Here’s the idea. Let’s play that you are at the rationing board. 

Now the first thing you do is to stand outside in a queue for 
three hours. Yes, we know there is no queue outside, but let’s 
pretend. Now, then, you say you want a ration book for gaso- 
ine, and for petroleum, and for coffee. So we say: “Where is 
your ration book for ration books? What, you haven’t any? 
Tsk, tsk, tsk. Come back Wednesday and apply for one.” 
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Found: The Perfect Ration Plan 


By Our Own Irrational Correspondent 


Okay, now it’s next Wednesday, and because you haven’t had 
any coffee you still have your New Year’s hang-over. Just sit 
down, sir (or madam) and answer a few simple questions. 

What was the year of your birth? Now add to that the horse- 
power of your car, the number of cups your percolator holds, 
and the average mean consumption of your oil-burner, and we 
mean mean. Add to that figure the number of. children you 
have, then subtract $5, and tell us what you get. 

Five gallons of gasoline? Oh, no! No, you don’t. The answer 
is 1,009? Okay. now here is a telephone book. Look through it 
until you find the number 1009. Never mind the exchange. Dial 
that number and, whoever answers, tell him that you need 
gasoline, fuel oil 
and coffee, and un- 
der the share-your- 
cars system you 
want him to come 
and get you in his 
car and take you 


ALLOWED To 
to his home where 
he will serve you 


VOTE IN A 
ie 1944 7% 
; La 
a demitasse next 


to the radiator. See how simple it is? In fact, it is too simple, 
so we'll chuck the whole system and start fresh. 

Let’s say you want to make a sandwich. You come to the 
rationing board, hereinafter called the irrational board, with 
two slices of bread. You want a ration of butter, a ration of 
cheese and a ration of ham to make a combination sandwich. 

Now, the first thing to determine is the area in millimeters 
of the bread, so we measure your mouth. You take a bite out of 
a slice of bread, and then we call in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to measure the area you bit off. Three millimeters. Now 
take another bite, and another, until the bread is all gone. How 
many bites did it take to consume the bread? Ten, hey? Then, 
obviously, the area of the bread was ten times three milli- 
meters, which is, let’s see—ten times—h’m—three aughts are 
aught and none to carry, three ones are three—there you are! 
Thirty milliméters! Now, if a pat of butter is one-half a milli- 
meter, and one-half of thirty is fifteen—yes, you are entitled to 
fifteen pats of butter for your sandwich! Sorry, we are all out 
of ham. How about some nice, fresh clam broth? Well, that’s 
no way to act. How do you know that a clam broth sandwich 
isn’t as good as a combination sandwich? And, anyhow, how 
can you make a sandwich when you have eaten the bread? 

That’s our idea of a rationing system. It will take so many 
people to run the durned thing that we will have to demobilize 
the Army to staff the bureaus and boards. Of course, without 
an Army to feed, 
there'll be no short- 
ages to necessitate 
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not to ration! 
Is that a system! 


SIZ ’ NoGoPY CAN OWN rationing except 
: MoRE THAN that we'll lose the 
‘ FivE CUPS-AND- war and there 
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fo cross...on schedule 


Start with a stream to cross. Add 
obstacles and a time limit. That’s 
the fare on which bridge builders 
thrive. We know because Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
mans a lot of their equipment, 
civilian and military. Equally at 
home on a giant derrick or a truck 
winch, on a steel-and-concrete 
structure or a pontoon span, this 
tough-bred rope helps any crew 
“put it over’... safely, smoothly 
and on schedule. 

Much as bridge engineers em- 
ploy balance to get the maximum 
reach with their materials, our 


engineers balance stamina and 
flexibility to extend the life of 
Yellow Strand. Its top quality steel 
wires—drawn to special order 
and preformed—may last twice 
as long as lesser grades. 


Since the aggregate tonnage of 
Preformed Yellow Strand frees 
other tons of steel to strengthen 
America’s security, this oppor- 
tunity to conserve should chal- 
lenge every war-producer. Make 
sure that heavy-duty ropes are 
doing their ful] duty. Your B & B 
branch or distributor will cooper- 
ate promptly in a check-up. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE —<— 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 
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Albert 
Thomas H. Eliot once worked with Joh tte 
G. Winant in Washington. Mr. Eliot, ag 
i 


grandson of the Harvard president why 
evolved the five-foot shelf of books, wa 
general counsel for the Social Securit 
Board when Mr. Winant was chairma 
That was after Mr. Eliot had helped wor 
out the Social Security Law and _ befon 
he became a member of Congress froy 
Massachusetts. His job as Representatiy 
ends with the 77th Congress. Last week 
got another one, which will put him 
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THOMAS H. ELIOT 
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work with Mr. Winant again, this tim = 
in London. As Office of War Informatia)""™* *° 
chief in London, Mr. Eliot’s quarters 7 1911 rs 
be in the Embassy which Mr. Winasg°® 5” 
rules. : pvate 
jWorld \ 
chief ai 
got his ¢ 
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Fund di 
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* * * 
Ernest N. Harmon fought in France i 
1918. He was a cavalryman and a Wet 
Pointer. But the cavalry turned into a 
armored force and he went with it, became 
a major general, was given command @ 
an armored division. Last week, Genera 
Harmon was given the Silver Star for gal 
lantry in action. He personally had dj/@mes 
rected the work of men unloading ships t spo 
under hostile fire off French Moroceo, for 25 
commanded the action that followed. been ge 
a * * mee co 
William Francis Gibbs helped to put idl into 
the steamship Leviathan into shape for fuittee 
operation after the last World War. Ab which i 
ready he had had wide experience as a nav |"? @! 
architect. More recently, he has headed nto a 1 
the firm that designed the British emer§™” 4Te 
gency cargo vessel and prepared the work-|* Sw 
ing plans for the Liberty ships. Last week, wm. His 
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‘power and Mr. Goodloe came to Washing- 


he got another job which is about as big 
as was the Leviathan when she was queen 
of the seas. It is to co-ordinate the ship- 
puilding efforts of the Navy, the Army 
and the Maritime Commission for the 
War Production Board. 

* 7 * 

Albert W. Waldron got the Croix de 
Guerre for bravery in the first World War. 
Before that he had seen service in Mexico. 
Since that war, he has trained artillery 
outfits and commanded aartillerymen in 
yarious posts. He did staff work at Wash- 
ington, and, after 26 years in the artillery, 
shifted into infantry a year ago. Last 
week, Brigadier General Waldron got 
a wound out of this war, fighting with 


General Douglas MacArthur in the South- 


west Pacific. 

* * * 

John D. Goodloe once covered the Ken- 
tucky legislature for the Louisville Courier 
Journal, watched the laws made. Then he 
turned to a study of their operation and 
became a lawyer. Soon after he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, the New Deal came into 


ton to work as an attorney for Govern- 
ment agencies. He worked for five of them, 
including the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Last week, Mr. Goodloe got a new 


job with RFC as general counsel. There 


he will interpret the laws. 
* * aa 


*{Claire L. Chennault organized the Amer- 


ican Volunteer Group in China, taught 


H\it how to fight the Japanese, directed the 
loperations that gained fame for his Fly- 


ing Tigers. Brig. Gen. Chennault became 
commander of the Army’s air task force 
in China when AVG was disbanded. Last 
week, the General got a Christmas pres- 
ent: Two medals in recognition of the 
work he has done in China. 

* + * 

Daniel W. Beil has been working with 
federal finances for 30 years. He went to 
work for the Treasury as a bookkeeper in 
1911 and has been studying its problems 
ever since, save for the time spent as a 
private in the Tank Corps in the first 
{World War. He is Secretary Morgenthau’s 


.}chief aide in financing this war. Mr. Bell 


got his Christmas present early. Last week, 

he announced that the December Victory 

Fund drive, already vastly oversubscribed, 

would produce $3,000,000,000 more than 

the $9,000,000,000 sought for the month. 
* * 7 


James Clay Woodson knows all about 


-_ thot spots. He has been a heating engineer 
hips g 


Mor 25 years. For the last seven, he has 
ben general manager of an industrial fur- 
lace company. Last week, Mr. Woodson 
fll into the hands of the Advisory Com- 





for 


Ynittee on Government Questionnaires 


Al which is trying to simplify the questions 
aval WB asks business executives. It put him 
rded |to a new kind of hot spot. Businessmen 
net vho are asked questions they think cannot 
ork-| @ answered will be referred to Mr. Wood- 
-eck,|™- His title: Industry Advocate. 
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. In the Navy and in the Air Corps too! 


In Iceland and Ireland,...from Africa to Australia, Clayton Kerrick 
Kleaners are helping our mechanized units keep on the move . . . by keeping 
them clean, so they can be quickly inspected, serviced or overhauled. That's 
an important assignment which Kerrick Kleaners do better than any other 
type of degreasing equipment... and is the reason Kerrick Kleaners are 
in the Army Now! 

Another Task Force of Kerrick Kleaners is serving on the home front, per- 
forming hundreds of difficult cleaning jobs for essential war industries. . . 
speeding production and contributing substantially to the war effort. 
Whether it’s cleaning a tank, truck, airplane, battleship, factory floor or a 
small repair part, Kerrick Kleaners do it faster, better and cheaper. 


ERRICK 
<—ars 


The Kerrick Kleaner is but one of sev- 
- OMPOUND 


eral Clayton specialized products which 
are being produced in unprecedented 
quantities for the armed forces. The 
others include: Clayton Flash type 
Steam Generators . . . Hydraulic Dyna- 
mometers... Hydraulic Liquid Con- 
trol Valves... Boring Bar Holders and 
Boring Bars ...and Kerrick Cleaning 
Kompounds. 











The Kerrick Kleaner scientifically com- 
bines heat, water, a detergent and pres- 
sure to dissolve and remove the most 
stubborn grease and dirt from all types 
of surfaces. Illustrated is portable trail- 
er Model L-OET. 





ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
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Fourth-Term Issue Ahead? . . . Move to End Ceilin 
On Salaries . . . Mr. Byrnes as the Real Price Cza 


The lid is beginning to come off on 
fourth-term talk. More and more ref- 
erence to the prospect that war may 
not be ended by mid-1944 and that the 
President will be impelled to run again 
is heard on the inside. 


2s @ 


Britain’s Beveridge report took the 
edge off plans for a big U.S. Social 
Security program to provide a mini- 
mum living standard for everybody. 
Plans announced a year ago are being 
dusted off again for the new Congress. 


xk 


Real successor to Leon Henderson as 
price and rationing czar will be Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer James F. Byrnes. Mr. 
Byrnes is to be the key man in shap- 
ing economic policies, and the next 
administrator of price and ration con- 
trols will operate under the Byrnes 
policies. 


x** * 


Very important officials are beginning 
to raise a question about military de- 
mand for food. This demand is so 
great in relation to the number of men 
in service that informed officials are 
wondering about its basis. Warehouses 
are literally bursting with types of 
food that civilians are having a harder 
and harder time to obtain. 


x k * 


Some officials read significance into 
the fact that objection was raised by 
at least one important official to pub- 
lication of the story of virtual ‘civil 
war in Yugoslavia between “partisan” 
groups and the Mikhailovitch faction. 
U.S. appears to be lined up on the 
Mikhailovitch side. 


x «tk 


Growing discouragement among busi- 
nessmen and financiers in Japan, re- 
flected in a falling stock market, 
forced the Japanese Government to 
take over control of the exchanges. 
The more enlightened Japanese are 
selling securities on the basis of war 
news. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Some official embarrassment now is 
being shown over the White House 
announcement that the Eastern oil 
shortage is due to sudden diversion of 
oil for civilians to military uses in 
Africa, from which rush orders for 
fuel were received. This explanation 
suggests that there may have been 
some hitches in planning. 


e = ©@ 


Cordell Hull, as Secretary of State, is 
taking on more and more importance 
as the postwar planner in the field of 
U. S. international relations, both eco- 
nomic and political. 


x * * 


The Bolivian tin strike is causing some 
mild headaches in official Washington. 
This Government is desperate for tin 
and wants no strikes. Yet the Admin- 
istration does not want to appear in 
the role of encouraging another nation 
to deny collective bargaining rights 
which it so fervently protects at home. 


x * * 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, head of 
Army’s vast SOS is directing a sur- 
vey of his nearly 1,000,000 civilian em- 
ployes to find if the Army itself is 
wasting man power. General Somer- 
vell is the nation’s largest employer of 
civilian workers, and has 1 000,000 uni- 
formed personnel under him as well. 


x * * 


A plan is under way in Congress to 
attach a rider to some important bill 
early in the new session with the intent 
of preventing the Treasury from en- 
forcing a $67,200 ceiling on salaries. 
View of Congress leaders is that, if 
any limit is applied, it should be by 
congressional action, not by executive 
order. 


x «kk 


Leon Henderson, now that he is about 
to leave office, is taking the steps to 
simplify retail price controls in some 
fields that might have saved his offi- 
cial neck if taken sooner. Mr. Hender- 
son did not want to give up his job. 


WMSPES. 











The War Production Board is 
to do something about the widespr 
disregard of its order to stop work 
construction projects. Chief offend 
are said to be States and cities, whi 
are using political pressure to g 
clearance through the WPB Gov 
ment division. 


x * * ; 
Food officials already are worryi 
over a rash of public criticism cx] 
ed to arise when food rations are x 
companied by increasing Governme: 
stocks in warehouses. They hope, 
doubt, that most people will unde: 
stand that Army and Lend-Lease pur 
chases must be bought and stored eve 
though food is scarce in stores. 
Some inside question now is wl 
raised again about Donald Nelsony 
future plans. Mr. Nelson and 
Henderson worked closely together: 


the in-fighting that characteri 
Washington bureaucracy. 


x * * 


x * & 


Insiders in Washington are saying t. 
the next war agency due for an ove 
hauling is the War Shipping Adminis 
tration. Reports are that Joseph ?} 
Kennedy, former Ambassador to E 
land and onetime chairman of t 
Maritime Commission, has the insi 
track for an important WSA post. 


* & © 


Economic Stabilizer Byrnes is cot: 
tinuing to turn thumbs down on 
idea of subsidy payments as an alter 
native to price rises when price ceili 
squeeze affected industries. 


xk tk 


The suggestion that people be allo 
to make prepayments on postwar d 
liveries of goods such as automobiles 
houses and refrigerators is not getting 
much support in the Treasury afé 
other official quarters. Officials are t 
minded too much of Hitler’s volk 
wagon—the low-cost car that Ger 
mans bought in advance and never go. 
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WA The building of one i ss 
these patre al boats consumes as \ 
\ many man -hours as the construc- 


tion of a 14-car streamliner Z 
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THANKS TO THE WORKERS OF 


| PULLMAN-STANDARD WHO TAKE IT IN THEIR STRIDE 
. rHEN Pullman-Standard started to Pullman-Standard, in co-operation with tion, conserve materials, improve prod- 
} build patrol craft. it entered another 984 sub-contractors, is producing huge — ucts and reduce accident hazards. Their 
| ae entirely new field. New problems had to quantities of: remarkable safety record together with 
ner be solved by applying known techniques TANKS + HOWITZER CARRIAGES the high level of physical fitness, plays an 
and methods—workers were trained in important part in maintaining production 
ders adapting to shipbuilding, trades and TRENCH MORTARS + BOMBS schedules that will insure ultimate vic- 
pur skills employed in the building of the SHELLS OF VARIOUS CALIBERS AND TYPES tory and the American Way of Life. 
a world’s crack trains. And so, carbuilders PARTS FOR ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS Congratulations are due those men and 
ve became shipwrights, and, with the 82 women who by their purchases of war 
years of know-how that built stream- AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES bonds and stamps have earned the award 
; liners. — and freight ears, the NAVAL VESSELS - FREIGHT CARS of the ‘Treasury Department’s Minute 
shipbuilding program was launched. Man flag. 
al ety wos TS AES, CVE, HD SRNSRSS To all Pullman-Standard’s men and 
4 The Watchword: Speed and More Speed The workers may well be proud of this women in the armed forces and plants. to 
ony Since Pearl Harbor the men and women — record proud, too. of the 2.000 members shan Gowns with whom we have aie & =) 
- of Pullman-Standard have set a remark- of the Pullman-Standard family in the — gub-contracts, and to the Army and New ’ 
or able record of armament production. armed forces, and of the thousands of officers for their fine co-operation, we say 
ing Speed and more speed has been achieved — sons and daughters also serving. “Thank You” sincerely. 


side) 


in all 8 plants where, as in the two ex- 
pansions now building, the Company is 
confident that they will raise their sights 
even higher to better their present fine 





Almost 2,000 Suggestion Awards Made 


In the last 12 months workers have re- 
ceived almost 2.000 awards for 


sugges- 





J? 


(Mh tee 


i records of accomplishment. tions which have helped increase produe- Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing ay 
vers o 

nil Pullman-Standard’s armament production 

7 IN 1942 WAS 


NEARLY 5 TIMES AS GREAT AS IN 1941 





COM: 

Iter: ae - he os . 

i Tanks whose maneuverability, greater Trench Mortars to lob bad news to our Aircraft Major Sub-Assemblies for our 
speed and heavier firing power amaze and enemies and clear the way for advances transport planes that are carrying sup- 
spell defeat for the Axis on many fronts. on many widely dispersed battle fronts. plies and men to the battle fronts overseas. 

wi 

, des 

les, 


ting 





B re- 

i ks- 2 : : 

Fer: owtion Cantages mounting the big Freight Cars in foreign service to haul Shells and Bombs: Vast quantities of 
guns to blast the enemy out of his en- supplies for our Army and Navy to our these messages to the axis are being 

Got. trenched positions wherever we find him. far-flung battle fronts in many lands. shipped to our fighting fronts every where. 


w] PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities S.C. M. CO. 
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WHE REA CIGARETTE 
~ COUNTS MOST _ 


U.S. BONDS 


— STAMPS 


MILDNESS and TASTE 


that’s what the real pleasure of smoking adds up to 


Up at dawn or to bed at dawn... fresh or fagged, 
more smokers every day are finding this out 
.-- for Real Smoking Pleasure it’s Chesterfield’s 


Milder, Better Taste every time. 
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